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HIGHEST GRADE OF WORKMANSHIP LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES PROMPT SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 18623 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANVFACTVRERS 


LABELS, CARTONS AND 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 


CHICAGO. ILL. DETROIT, MICH. OMAHA, NEB. 


RAPID ROTARY SYRUPER 


FOR FILLING AND SYRUPING 


Tomato Pulp & Puree Fs OUR SPECIAL 
Valve Makes This The 
Most Dependable 
ten Syruper In Use. Has iN. 
no Air Vent Stems to | 

A Perfect Fill Damage Fruit. 
Guaranteed. e No Can — No Fill. 


Made to Handle 1, 2, 24 & 3 Cans. 
13" Valve Lift For over-Filled Cans. 


Special For No. 10 Can. 


Write for prices. 


AYARS MACHINE CO., Salem, N. J. 
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“80 SQUARE CANS with FALSE Seam, 
PER MINUTE and getting fine results ” 


CAMERONC AN 


Those words from 
a satisfied customer 
tell the story. 


This illustrates our Body- 
Maker and Double Seamer , - 

combined. It sets the pace THOMSON 

Western Coffee & Spice Mills Established 1865 
facture. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
Chicago, Ill. August 15th, 1926 
Gentlemen:- 
in answer to your inquiry we are pleased to advise you 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. that we are running your No. 53 square can Seamer ata 


speed of better than 80 square cans with false-seams per 


210 N. Ashland Avenue CHICAGO minute and getting fine results. We like your machine. 
Very truly yours, THOMSON & TAYLOR CO. Per A. L. Forsberg. 


LARGE USERS OF CAN LABELS compliment 


us frequently, advising our prices, considering 
Quality and Service, are most satisfactory. 


Write us before placing your contracts -- 
Convince yourself. 


The Columbus Lithograph Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers of high class labels of all kinds 
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“*The Finest Single Spindle Closing Machine Ever Built’’—— 


Says one of the country’s largest Sanitary canmakers after a ir 
full season's tryout of a number of AMSCO-JUNIORS in his 
customers’ plants. AMSCO-JUNIORS, during the past year, 


have made friends wherever they have been installed, all over s 
this country and Canada, in every kind of packing plant. 

They turn out such beautiful seams, they have proven so reli- 

able and economical, they operate so smoothly and with such * 


precision that every user is enthusiastic. We are enthusiastic 
about AMSCO-JUNIOR, too, and so will you be when you | 
see it. | 
* Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts this season. | 
| 
| 
| 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO-LONDON 
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A GREATER HARVEST 


When you realize that the annual food bill for an average community of 50,000 is over $5,000,00. 
the field for increased use of canned food looms very large. 

There is nothing that will attract more of this annual food expenditure to the consumption of larger 
volumes of canned products as certainly as improved quality and deliciousness. 


Improved quality and wholesomeness depend so much on care and method of manufacture that 
that constantly increasing demand for 


Cleans Clean 
S@nnary Cleaner .Cleansg 


is evidence that manufacturers are awake to the opportunity. 

This pure, snow-white, greaseless cleaner is the most reliable insurance against 
unsanitary and uncleanly equipment. 

It cleans so quickly, so easily, and so thoroughly and withal so harmlessly that 


~ plant equipment can be always sweet, clean, and sanitary, and a longer life of effici- 
ent usefulness maintained. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 
The J. B. Ford Company Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


should you'’spend money in having your Tomatoes inspected and then let the stock 


ride by with a bad spot underneath and out of sight? That bad spot in your pack 
means a bad can or perhaps several. 


On the MONITOR Roller Picking Table, each Tomato while being carried along, 
is also turned over and over. _A bad spot in it is bound to be seen and removed. 
Its an insurance of quality and well worth having. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Balto. Md. 


G.c Anderson-Barngrover Co. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. Cannon Supply Co., 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 
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MODEL 5 
CORN CUTTER 


Single cuts, double 
cuts, or splits and cuts. Small 
and irregularly shaped ears 
perfectly controlled during en- 
tire passage through machine. 
Any knife arm instantly re- 
movable. All adjustments 
easily made. Averages 8% 
more corn from same tonnage because it scrapes so thor- 
oughly and handles even the smallest ears. 


PEERLESS HUSKER 


Aren’t you more than keen to be 
free from trouble in the husking 
shed—the pace-setter for the 
whole corn cannery! Peerless 
Huskers make the shed the 
smoothest running part of the 
plant. No clogs—no jams, and, 
barring accident, no breakdowns. Over 75% of the corn 
canneries are now equipped with Peerless simply because 
—They give satisfactory service always. 
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CORN INSPECTION 


us tell you all about them. 


‘FOR CORN CANNERS 


A machine for every corn canning 


We also supply complete cannery 


And all other vegetables and fruits. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 
EQUIPMENT. 


PEERLESS CORN WASHER requirement 
Rubs and scrubs and sprays the ears. Nearly Dumps Silkers EAR CORN BRUSHER 
all States now require that corn be washed. Conveyors Brine Tanks a ET 
To safeguard quality, let this washer handle | Huskers Syrup Systems before cutting. io right in between rows 
ot corn and Sach sure it eden. hep Rehuskers Upright Mixers of kernels insuring pack almost entirely free 
ie +4 costs little and pays well—Ask us al Trimmers Horizontal Mixers from silk. Capacity—one to three lines. 
Inspection Con- Fillers 
veyors Resilkers 
Cutters Retorts 
Knife Grinders Crates 
Cob Crushers Cooling Tanks 
Conveyors Corn Shakers 
ut Corn Elevators — Labeling Machines 


CONVEYOR equipment for DUPLEX BATCH MIXER— 
Thorough inspection builds quality. Our Peas Green Beans Peaches PREHEATER 
Engineering Department will gladly assist you Tomatoes Pumpkin Cherries Gives corn a thorough heat treatment and 
to work out an adequate inspection system. Tomato Pulp Kraut Apples mix. Frees the air from the kernels, flows 
Our conveyors sikedy many new ideas. Let 


the natural starch and produces more uniform 
consistency and quality. Great capacity. 


a Please send us a memorandum of the items in 5 


which you are interested. We will gladly send | ~~ 


complete information and our mew General 


Catalogue A. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 


STANDARD RETORT 


_ or cheap anaes can easily cost you a part Baltimore, Md. 


500 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


WESTERN SALES DEPT. 


Standard Kettle of the canning industry. Hayward, Cal. COOLING TANK 
Scientifically designed for maximum steam Steel Tanks are much cheaper in the long run. 
circulation and thorough processing. Poorly Branch Offices: Installed above ground—No excavation nec- 


ae wag Mo. essary. Frost or cold cannot break them. 


Sprague-Sells Tanks are built for long life. 
Indianapolis, Ind. San Francisco, Cal. Heavy sturdy and rigid. 


MODEL 7 SILKER 

Nine chances to get the silk in a single machine! Count 
"em! The square drum removes 
cob bits and some silk. The six 
series of wires trap husk ribbons, 
kernel skins and more silk. The 
two agitating screens remove over- 
sized kernels and still more silk. 
A sturdy, substantial, efficient 
machine. 


M. & S. COOKER FILLER 


During the past thirty years M. & S. 
Fillers have filled over 90% of all corn 
canned. M. & S. machines built over 
fifteen years ago are still doing good 
work. The new model fills accurately, 
is faster than the fastest line, cannot 
waste corn, and is durable. Isn’t this 
exactly what you want in a Corn Filler? 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its forty- 
ninth year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


THE TRAD 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THB TRADB COMPANY. 


E COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THB 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 


One Year - - - - $3.00 their business. 
Canada - - - - = = $4.00 107 SouTH FREDERICK STREET _ Business communications from all sec- 
Foreign - 2 = $5.00 BALTIMORE, Mp. tions are desired, but anonymous letters 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, .10 
ADVERTISING Rates — According to 
space and location. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


will be ignored. 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 


Vol. 49 


BALTIMORE, JUNE, 13 1927 


No. 43 


EDITORIALS 


COST ACCOUNTING PRIMER—At the recent 

meeting of the Board of Directors of the National 

Canners Association they distributed Bulletin 
No. 3, Revised “Classification of Accounts for the Can- 
ning Industry,” and which had just come from the 
presses of May, 1927. It is an excellently prepared 
and printed piece of work, and so simple and thorough 
in every detail that we feel it might well be termed a 
Primer. In the introductory the committee says: 

“Your Committee was appointed to devise a 
simple method of accounting, primarily for the 
canner packing one article in one size can in a one- 
line plant. 

Should anyone wish to extend the system to 
two or more size cans, or for several articles in 
more than a one-line plant, the accounts may be 
amplified to embrace same. 

Should the accounts be thus amplified, we 
have arranged schedules by which such overhead 
accounts may be computed on the basis of No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 214, No. 3 and No. 10 can sizes.” 

The Committee has not submitted a thesis upon 
Cost Accounting, nor any long harangues on what to 
do and what not to do; it proceeded right ahead with 
the work of opening a set of books, ruling off and mark- 
ing the page for the credit and charge sides, under each 
heading which such a system should carry, and under 
each of these the items to be entered. In that way they 
show the most innocent novice just where to put a 
charge or credit, and later on how to bring these to- 
gether so as to get the results desired in bookkeeping. 
More than that, they have explained how and why to 
enter such items, in clear and easily understood lan- 
guage, on the page of entry. These explanations are 
in small type, on the ruled page, but perfectly legible 
and as easily understood. It is a complete course in 
cannery bookkeeping, and by all odds the best we have 
ever seen in this long-drawn-out study of cost finding 
and keeping. The Association should be proud of the 
work of its Committee, and we know it is. Just how 
they will distribute these Bulletins we do not know, but 
certainly if you are a member of the N. C, A. you will 


be given a copy if you have not already received one. 
And the system would be cheap to the non-member at 
the cost of membership. 


Canners are not unlike other humans in the need 
of better cost finding and understanding, because that 
is the crying need of all business. {f any business man 
actually knew his costs he would be able to trade with 
his eyes open, and we would not have the sudden mar- 
ket fluctuations now witnessed. The trouble is men 
only “think” they know, and in the vast majority of 
cases they think wrongly. Costs are absolute, whether 
you know them or not, and they cannot be guessed ; but 
most men only “guess” at their costs. Apply this for- 
mula of guessing to any other walk 'n life and see what 
a confusion it will result in. You do not want to buy 
your seeds, or cans, or any supplies on “guess ;’”’ you do 
not process your goods on “guess,” and you do not at- 
tempt to keep your bank account on “guess.” But mcst 
of you are trying to run your business on guess today. 
Oh, don’t take offense! Business men are doing so, 
though none of them will willingly admit it. Knowing 
your real costs is a hard thing to get at. But here is a 
system that will bring absolute results, and it is not too 
much to say that if the canning industry as a whole 
installed the system and followed it faithfully, there 
would be a mild revolution take place in the canning 
industry and its allied lines. Yet there cannot be any 
substantial progress until costs are known end fol- 
lowed. Then why wallow longer in the dark? 

“Oh! I know what my goods cost!’ you will hear 
them say, and if asked they will explain that the cans 
cost 36c, a bushel of tomatoes, from which they get 12 
cans, 50c; the case, 14c; the peeling and overhead 10c; 
brokerage and office overhead 10c, making $1.20, and 
if they get $1.25 for the goods they think they are mak- 
ing 5c per dozen. When the explosion takes place and 
they pick themselves up out of the dust of the road with 
not even half a shirt left they wonder how it happened. 
And there are a lot of items in the canned food list even 
worse than that to “figger’”; but isn’t that a picture of 
how you “know” your costs? 

Don’t complain of an unsatisfactory business when 
you run it in such an unsatisfactory, not to say fool- 
like, manner. The wonder is that it is not worse. 

In the past you have had some excuse because of 
the lack of a definite, certain but simple plan of cost ac- 
counting. But now you have it; make use of it. 
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OOR FOOD—Now that our old friend and erst- 

while “boss,” Walter G. Campbell, has been made 

chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, with the added 
burden of enforcing the insecticide laws, we would like 
to invite his intention to some much needed work in re- 
lief of the canned foods packers. The canners have 
been quite well watched and guarded as to their man- 
ner of producing canned foods, and all the allied lines 
connected therewith; but the Pure Food Law was 
enacted not only with the object of preventing the 
making and selling of impure foods and the regulation 
of the sanitary conditions of food factories, but one of 
its primary purposes, the one for which it is most 
lauded, and justly so, is that it regulates unfair com- 
petition. That is, it does not permit an imitation prod- 
uct to masquerade as the genuine to the disadvantage 
of the better producer and that feature of the law has 
won to it the support and praise of all business. 


In effect this applies almost entirely to the manu- 
facturers or manipulators of the foods, etc., the second 
handlers, as it were, though of course the Bureau has 
prevented growers from marketing cantaloupes, for in- 
stance, as Rocky Fords when in fact they were not 
Rocky Fords, although the article in question might be 
just as good. And the pure food sleuths have gone 
after quite a number of such unfair practices, but gen- 
erally speaking the practices against which they have 
worked were unethical rather than immoral, technical- 
ities rather than the prevention of bad foods, per se. 


But they have been overlooking a rich field for 
their labors. We refer to the so-called “fresh” foods 
now seriously in competition with the genuinely fresh, 
the canned foods. It is a ticklish thing to make any 
sort of a hostile move towards farmers’ products, and 
the “fresh” shippers will claim that this is only a bleat 
from the canners because their ability to put the 
garden stuff on the tables of the consumers is hurting 
the demand and consumption of canned foods. And we 
will acknowledge this before they make it, but because 
it is unfair competition, and not because it is better 
food better served. Most of this market stall stuff is 
not better food, and much of it is unfit food, and ought 
to be prohibited. And because most of it comes within 
the interstate domains of the Pure Food Law, we men- 
tion it to Chief Campbell and his clan. 


Consider the raw tomatoes which have been ship- 
ped all over the country this spring and from foreign 
countries as well. Thousands upon thousands of car- 
loads have moved into the markets, and mest of them, 
we claim, are subject to seizure and condemnation as 
unfit for human consumption. Because the tomatoes 
are picked when green and hard, they have not obtained 
the food values and requirements found in a ripe to- 
mato. Often they are off the vines six weeks before 
the consumer gets them. In that time they have been 
carefully wrapped in paper, stored in warm 
rooms and allowed to “color up,” for by no stretch of 
the imagination can they be said to be “ripe.” If chem- 
ical analysis cannot show these undeveloped, premature 
tomatoes, even after coloring up, to be lacking in food 
value as compared with the vine-ripened tomato as it 


comes from the can or garden, then chemical analysis is 
sadly lacking in ability. 


This same Bureau prevents growers from picking 
oranges green and coloring them under artificial lights 


and heat, we understand. We ask that the same rule 
be applied to these raw tomatoes. 
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These raw tomatoes are killing their own market 
because they merely “look like” tomatoes; they never 
taste like ripe tomatoes, and the people cannot be con- 
tinuously fooled in that way. But that is another con- 
sideration. The canners are entitled to protection from 
the unfair competition of unfit food. If the tomatoes 
are allowed to ripen and thereby draw from the vines 
the full food value rightly to be expected in ripe toma- 
toes, there could be no word said against them; and the 
canners would make no complaint. It would then be the 
right of the consumer to choose his own form of food. 
But until these shippers reach that stage of treatment 
of food products going on the genera] market, the can- 
ners are entitled to protection. 

While on the subject it might be interesting for 
these pure food men to look closely at the condition of 
many of these so-called fresh vegetables: the peas ship- 
ped trousands of miles, sweated and deteriorated, as 
they cannot help but be, and then sold, with very low 
food value. 

We have seen string beans sell at very high prices 
when they were so wilted and leathery that if the same 
inspectors found such in ¢ cannery they would order 
them destroyed. 

Turn the investigation upon these market stalls, 
and note the putrid and decaying leaves and parts 
which are removed, we grant you, before selling, but 
what about the remainder? Is it just as good food as 
the same article picked and sold fresh? And if it is 
not, why is it allowed to be sold as fit for human con- 
sumption? 

We are not trying to pick out work for these hard- 
worked inspectors, because we know what their life is; 
but in fairness to canned foods, which are almost in- 
variably the freshest of foods, we think we are entitled 
to this consideration. 


DOLE TEMPTS AVIATORS TO HAWAIL. 


HE recent offer of James D. Dole, president of the 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company, of $25,000 to the 

first man and $10,000 to the second for a non-stop 
flight from the United States to Hawaii, summarizes in 
no uncertain terms the character of the man who in 25 
years has built the Hawaiian pineapple industry from 
nothing to a value of $35,000,000 yearly. 


Perhaps in making this offer to young men, for cer- 
tainly no one but young men will attempt the flight, Mr. 
Dole was thinking of his own efforts to make the first 
twenty-five, or even ten thousand, and wanted to help 
at least two young men to comparative riches, as well 
as to pay tribute to the world-wide interest in aviation 


and Captain Lindberg’s and Chamberlin’s splendid 
achievements. 


Twenty-five years ago Mr. Dole went to Hawaii 
with nothing but youth, Yankee shrewdness and enerzy 
to see him through. Four years ago he purchased 
Lanai, one of the Hawaiian Islands, for over a million 
dollars, and just recently gave a trip to the entire Ha- 
waiian legislature so they could view the transforma- 
tion which his company had made on that barren, cac- 
tus-covered South Sea island. They viewed Kaumala- 
pau harbor, literally blasted out of the sea at a cost of 
$750,000, a breakwater 300 feet long made with 116,000 
tons of rock. Lanai City, constructed from a cattle 
ranch, and marvelous fields of growing pineapples. Mr. 
Dole bought the island to have more lands on which to 
grow pineapples for his Honolulu pineapple cannery, 
which is the largest fruit cannery in the world. 
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HUSKER 


The Husker That 
Feeds Like a Cutter 


Six Tuc Huskers will husk the corn for 
four Cutters. 


Furnished with Individual Motor Drive, or 
Belt Drive readily convertible into Motor 
Drive at small cost. 


Requires one-third the floor space— 
one-third the power. 


More than pays for itself by the saving 
of corn alone. 


Manufactured and serviced by Fay & Scott, 
experienced for more than fifteen years in 
building and servicing thousands of CANCO 
Closing Machines for the American Can 
Company. 


Guaranteed to render satisfactory service or 
same may be returned. 


The United Company 


Continental Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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“Where Is All The Help?” 


experienced Pea Canner 
asked the question. He had 
been shown through the plant. 
He had observed the arrange- 
ment of the machinery and 
was now watching it in action—turning out 136 
cans of peas per minute. 


‘But where is all the help?”’ 


It was a natural question. Only seven men in 
the entire plant, six girls on the picking belt and 
five in the warehouse. 


The plant was turning out 136 cans of peas a 
minute and only eighteen people employed in the 
whole plant from the receiving end until they 
were piled away in the warehouse. 


No wonder he asked such a question— 


He used 18 people in his own 3 line plant—al- 
most three times as many people as the plant he 
was inspecting! 


Automatic machinery made this labor saving pos- 
sible. Conveyor systems kept the peas always on 
the move. 


The real big problem was solved by A-B! 


A-B receives the cans direct from the closing ma- 
chine and turns them out cooked and cooled 
ready for the warehouse. A.B eliminates all the 
cookroom labor. No handling and rehandling of 
hot cans. 


Certainly you should have this saving for your- 
self! There’s an A-B machine for your product. 


Write our nearest office for full particulars. 


NOTE: A line of repair parts for our various 
machines is carried at the Chicago and Balti- 
more Offices for your convenience. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners 
You need this kind of information, and appreciate its value. 
Contribute your share and keep this column up to the min- 
ute. We urge your co-operation and invite your commu- 
nication. 


PEAS. 

PERRYMAN, MD., June 3, 1927.—Our crop, with 
a little more acreage than last year, is looking 100 per 
cent yield. Expect to begin packing the middle of next 
week. 

NORTH ROSE, N. Y., June 3, 1927—Acreage 70 
per cent. Looking very good. 

HANOVER, PA., June 1, 1927—Acreage reduced 
30 per cent. Crop about 85 per cent. 

OGDEN, UTAH, May 31, 1927—Acreage 85 per 
cent of normal. Crop doing well, but later than usual. 

DeFOREST, WIS., June 1, 1927.—Have reduced 
acreage 25 per cent. Finished sowing 15 days later 
than any season in the past years. Crop very back- 
ward but Alaskas looking good. Sweets just starting 
to come through the ground. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS., June 2, 1927—Crop looks 
good. Acreage 75 per cent of normal. About two weeks 
late. 

ELKHORN, WIS., June 2, 1927.—Owing to ex- 
treme wet weather, unable to get all of our peas planted. 
Have discontinued planting owing to the lateness of 
the season. Acreage planted 50 per cent of last year. 

FORT ATKINSON, WIS., June 6, 1927.—500 acres. 
About half of normal acreage. Early plantings look 
good but two weeks late. Late plantings slow because 
of wet, and cannot determine as yet what they will do. 
Probably 25 per cent below normal. 

GLENBEULAH, WIS., June 1, 1927—-Acreage 
about 30 per cent less than last year. Condition of crops 
good. From seven to ten days later than last year be- 
cause of wet season. 

MARKESAN, WIS., June 2, 1927—Acreage about 
85 per cent of 1926. Prospective yield compared with 
last season is 80 per cent. Crop does not look very fa- 
vorable at this time of the season because of too much 
cold and wet weather that we have been having for the 
last two months. Nearly down to freezing last night 
and cool today and more rain in sight.. 

MARKESAN, WIS., June 3, 1927.—Acreage plant- 
ed and stand is looking fair. 

RIPON, WIS., June 2, 1927—Acreage reduced 
about 25 per cent. Condition of crops fair. Too early 
to make any predictions, however; it is too wet and cold 
for best results. 


WHITEWATER, WIS., June 3, 1927—Planting 


fully two weeks late on both Alaskas and sweets, due to © 


excessive rains of past 30 days. First Alaskas just 
coming into bud. Too early to make estimates. Alas- 
kas good, except where damaged by rain on flat land. 
Acreage about 65 per cent of last season, and not over 
35 per cent of full normal capacity. 

RIPON, WIS., June 7, 1927.—Have had plenty of 
rain and fields are looking good with the exception of 
the low spots where the peas are turning yellow. Too 
early to state just what crop will be. 
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WAUPUN, WIS., June 7, 1927—A little late, but 
stand on earlies good, and peas are looking fair, so that 
it is a gamble on weather conditions from now on. 
Ground soggy and with warm weather soil is bound to 
bake out hard. Considerable reduction on acreage com- 
bined with adverse weather conditions are showing 
their effect on today’s market. 


TOMATOES. 

BRENFORD, DEL., June 6, 1927—Acreage is 
about normal in this section. Very few set yet. Will 
be late unless we get rain soon. 

CARLYLE, ILL., June 3, 1927—Acreage same as 
1926. Wth heavy rainfall every week, planting very 
much delayed. Do not expect over 70 per cent. 

DALE, IND., June 6, 1927—Only 5 per cent of crop 
set. Continued rains make planting impossible. Esti- 
mate less than one-third of contracted acreage will be 
planted. 

SHARON, MD., June 7, 1927—Plants very poor. 
None set yet. Acreage considerably reduced from last 
year, which was very much less than 1925. 

PEDRICKTOWN, N. J., June 4, 1927.—Normal. 

SUNNYBURN, PA., June 4, 1927—Acreage will be 
short about 20 per cent. Cold, wet spring. Plants very 
slow coming on. Only few have been: planted. 

ALGOOD, Tenn., June 7, 1927—Acreage is some- 
thing like 80 per cent of last year’s crop. Frost killed 
several beds of plants. Has been raining for some 
two weeks to such an amount that growers cannot set 
the remainder of the plants, as the ground can’t be 
worked. It looks as if there may not be 60 per cent as 
large this time. It has been raining so much and still 
raining. 

OGDEN, UTAH, May 31, 1927—Acreage normal. 
Plants all set in field. Recent cold weather damaged 
some sections but growers replanting. Season is late 
and crops are not as far along as usual. 

ALL, VA., June 7, 1927—Will have a 100 per cent 
crop as far as we can see now. 

BROSIUS, WIS., June 7, 1927—Prospect was for 
about the same as last year, 50 per cent of a normal 
acreage, but the continued rains have kept the farmers 
back. Plants will not be ready to set for 10 days yet, 
and there will be a very short acreage this year. 


CORN. 

AMES, IOWA, June 7, 1927.—Crop conditions are 
not the best. Have had so much rain and the fields 
have been so wet that it has been almost impossible for 
the farmers to get in them. Have cut acreage 40 per 
cent of 1926, or about 60 per cent cut of our normal 
acreage. Have to have some ideal weather from now 
on or yield will be cut very materially. Need hot days 
to kill the cutworms. 

PERRYMAN, MD., June 3, 1927—Crop looks very 
bad at this time. Spring has been very wet and cool 
and for this reason has not progressed as rapidly as it 
should. Average about same as last year. 

SHARON, MD., June 7, 1927—Just finished plant- 
ing. About 10 days late. Ground very cold. About 
half acreage of last season. 

HANOVER, PA., June 1, 1927—Acreage reduced 
40 per cent. Crop just being planted. About two 
weeks late, due to very wet weather. 

ST. ALBANS, VT., June 7, 1927—Sweet—Have 
cut acreage from a normal acreage of 450 acres to 200 
acres. The weather is extremely unfavorable for plant- 
ing, as it has rained every day in May with the excep- 
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tion of five, and has continued raining every day, so far 
in June, with the result that where our entire acreage 
should have been planted, have not planted over 25 
acres of seed corn. Of course, there yet remains a 
week or ten days in which it could be planted, but 
should it rain for another week it is very doubtful if we 
would have sufficient plarited or growing to warrant us 
starting our factry. 

WATERBURY, VT., June 6, 1927—Bantam—Just 
being planted. About 10 days late. Too cool for good 
germination. About same acreage as usual. 

BROSIUS, WIS., June 7, 1927—Half of the field 
corn is not planted yet. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS., June 2, 1927—Very late. 
Planting two weeks late. Crop going in ground at pres- 
ent; soil in excellent condition. Looks like a good crop. 

ELKHORN, WIS., June 2, 1927—Owing to almost 
continuous rains very little planted. Unless weather 
improves suddenly probably have to discontinue further 
plantings, owing to the lateness of the season and dan- 
ger of frost before maturity. 

WAUPUN, WIS., June 7, 1927—Late, due to the 
excessive rains that have been encountered and the cold 
ground, combined with the rain, have caused consider- 
able acreage to be replanted and some abandoned. 

WHITEWATER, MINN., June 3. 1927—Two or 
three weeks late, due to excessive rain. First plantings 
of Crosby just coming up. Too early to estimate stand 
or damage from rain. Will be late and short unless 
have ideal weather from now on. Acreage only 60 per 
cent of last season. 

BEANS. 

CARLYLE, ILL., June 5, 1927—Stringless—Plant- 
ing delayed two weeks by extreme wet condition of 
fields. Hard beating rains has caused second plant- 
ing of half the fields. Crop 65 per cent. 

HANOVER PA., June 1, 1927—Acreage normal. 
Just planting. 

OGDEN, UTAH, May 31, 1927—String—Recent 
cold weather and frosts have damaged plants that are 
up and some fields will have to be replanted. Normal 
acreage. 

ST. ALBANS, VT., June 7. 1927—Snap—Normal 
acreage on this item is 125 acres. Have given out 
seed for approximately 100 acres, but very little seed 
has been planted because of the weather. Can plant 
for the next two or even three weeks and still get them 
before the frosts in the fall, so we are not worrying so 
much about these. On the whole we think the outlook 
for canners in this section of the country for 1927 is 
extremely bad. 

PEPPERS 
PEDRICKTOWN, N. J., June 4, 1927.—Normal. 
EGGPLANTS 

PEDRICKTOWN, N. J., June 4, 1927.—Normal. 

the Strawberry tonnage. 
PICKLES. 

EAU CLAIRE, WIS., June 2. 1927—Acreage less 
than half normal. 

BEETS. 

WAUPUN, WIS., June 7, 1927—Will start planting 
next week. 

FRUITS. 

NORTH ROSE, N. Y., June 3, 1927—Sour Cherries 
—Crop estimated at 30 to 40 per cent of 1926. 

Raspberries—Columbians looking very good. 
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Bartlett Pears—Light set. 
Apples—Too early to be accurate but feel it will 
be 25 per cent less than 1926. 
_ BROSIUS, WIS., June 7, 1927— Apples and 
Peaches—About 25 per cent crop for the county with 
some of the best set orchards cut to pieces with hail. 


UNITED KINGDOM CANNED FOODS IMPORT 
TRADE 


HE outstanding feature of the United Kingdom 
[ canned foods import trade, as shown by statis- 
tics of arrivals from the first of the year through 
the week ending April 28, is the heavy increase in the 
imports of canned fruits, which are, of course, largely 
of American origin, according to a special report from 
American Trade Commissioner James Somerville at 
London, dated May 3, 1927. This feature has been 
especially notable during the four weeks of April, dur- 
ing which the arrivals of canned fruits were in the 
neighborhood of 229,000 cases, as compared with 
115,000 for the corresponding period of 1926, and 
140,000 cases for the same period of 1925. 

The following figures published in the “Grocer” 
cover the arrivals of canned foods in the United King- 
dom during the first four months of 1927, as compared 
with the same period in previous years: 


1925 1926 1927 

(Cases) (Cases) (Cases) 
70,505 57,124 37,030 
Oe 401,925 217,410 409,794 
EEO 53,245 4,850 6,015 
Canned fruit.................. 841,612 1,108,655 1,340,644 
ene 470,300 377,064 316,065 
See 75,762 41,642 44,627 
198,064 256,308 268,264 
Total cases............ 2,111,412 2,063,053 2,422,439 


Fruit salad, apparently, is not maintaining the ten- 
dency to increase which it showed during 1926, when 
imports were nearly double those of 1925. On the other 
hand loganberries are more than maintaining the 1926 
rate of increase when imports were about 213,000 cases, 
as compard with 146,000 cases in 1925. Canned grape- 
fruit also continues its rapid progress, imports for the 
three-month period in 1927 being already greater than 
the total imports for 1926 (19,457 cases). Imports in 
1925 were only 4,801. 


FRENCH CANNED PEA EXPORTS DECLINE 
HEAVILY 


ATEST reports from the growing region are very 

favorable as regards the pea crop, according to a 

report on commerce and industries for the quar- 
ter ended March 31, prepared by American Consul Lu- 
cien Memminger at Bordeaux, under date of April 4. 
With a continuance of the present weather conditions, 
it is expected that the crop will be in the hands of the 
packers within about a month. The quality and size of 
the crop is easily affected by weather conditions during 
the short period of maturing. Exports of canned peas 
from the Bordeaux district to the United States in the 
quarter ended March 31, 1927, amounted to 2,956 
pounds, valued at $1,007; and during the calendar year 
1926, exports of canned peas to the United States 
amounted to 133,186 pounds, valued at $19,578. 
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For The Wholesaler 


Every step of buying and hand- 


the canned foods in the study now 
forced upon him to improve the 
distribution of canned foods—this 
would seem to be the long-awaited 
answer. It is a treatise upon the 
selling of canned foods such as can- 
not be found anywhere else, and is 
from the pen of a life-long friend 
of canned foods—than whom there 
is none better able to help them. 

For the teacher of Domestic Sci- 
ence classes, where canned foods 
are looming larger every day, this 
will be found a text book. 


ling canned foods is carefully cov- 
ered, including future buying, arbi- 
tration contracts, and the handling 
of spoiled or swelled canned foods. 
And there are chapters upon tre 
management of salesmen that are 
worth many times the price of the 
book to any wholesale buyer. 
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keep check upon stocks, and how to 
maintain a ready record; how to 
display the goods in the salesroom, 
and what not to do. 


defends him against unjust charges, 


the while it coaches him in his duty 
For The Broker and obligation to both seller and 


For the Canned Foods Broker | buyer. And it will give him a 
this book is almost indispensible, “working knowledge” of the goods 
as he will realize upon a reading | he handles daily, such as he cannot 
of it. It describes his mission and get elsewhere. 
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GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS ISSUED COVER- 
ING PRODUCE AGENCY ACT. 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Jardine has issued 

S regulations covering the administration of the 

Produce Agency Act passed at the last session of 
Congress. Administration of the Act, which deals with 
the marketing of perishable agricultural products, is in 
charge of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. ; 

Lloyd S. Tenny, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, declared in a supplementary state- 
ment accompanying the regulations that “the Act 
makes it a misdemeanor for anyone receiving perish- 
able farm products in interstate commerce for or on 
behalf of another, dump, abandon, or destroy the prod- 
ucts so received without good and sufficient cause there- 
fore; that it is a misdemeanor for anyone receiving 
such products for or on behalf of another in interstate 
commerce to fail, knowingly and with intent to de- 
fraud, to account truly and correctly therefor, and a 
misdemeanor for anyone receiving such products in in- 
terstate commerce, for or on behalf of another, know- 
ingly and with intent to defraud, to make any false 
statement concerning the handling, condition, quality, 
quantity, sale, or disposition thereof. 

“In considering the act and the regulations there- 
under, numerous questions will arise in the minds of 
the handlers of perishable farm products as to when 
and under what circumstances the Act is applicable. It 
is not possible for the department to foresee and an- 
nounce in advance all of the instances in which the Act 
may apply. In its enforcement, the department nec- 
essarily must consider each transaction that may come 
into question strictly upon the facts relating thereto. 
In general, it may be stated, however, that all persons, 
firms, associations or corporations receiving produce 
for or on behalf of another in interstate commerce or 
in the District of Columbia, whether at point of origin 
or at destination or elsewhere, are subject to all of the 
provisions of the Act. Obviously the Act applies, 
therefore, not only to commission merchants but also 
to distributors, brokers, and others whenever they re- 
ceive produce in interstate commerce or in the District 
of Columbia to be handled for or on behalf of another. 

“The Act and the regulations thereunder provide 
that a certificate may be obtained on produce that 1s 
without commercial value when such produce in intend- 
ed to be dumped, abandoned, or destroyed. The pur- 
pose of such a certificate is to protect the receiver sub- 
ject to the Act by furnishing him with evidence which 
he may submit to his principal to show that he has 
‘good and sufficient cause’ for dumping, abandoning or 
destroying the produce. The act does not under any 
circumstances réquire that a certificate be obtained be- 
fore the produce is dumped, abandoned or destroyed. 
If the receiver is satisfied that he has good and suffi- 
cient cause for dumping, abandoning or destroying the 
produce and does not care for the protection of a cer- 
tificate in justification of such action on his part, he is 
not required to have the produce inspected. 

“If a certificate is obtained it will not meet the re- 
quirements of the Act unless it is issued by a person in 
one of the classes designated in the regulations, and un- 
less it states that the produce was without commercial 
value at the time of inspection. If the produce received 
is without commercial value without reconditioning, 
but could be reconditioned and sold for more than the 
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cost of reconditioning, the receiver would be expected 
to recondition the produce and dispose of it to the best 
advantage of his principal. 

“The pooling of different lots of produce received 
for sale, or the pooling and averaging of various prices 
received for different lots of produce, unless the ship- 
per or owner of the produce has agreed thereto, is not 
authorized by the Act. The department also believes 
that if an agency subject to the Act sells part or all of 
a consignment of produce to itself or to a jobbing de- 
partment of its business, or to a concern in which it 
has a financial interest or which is finaneially inter- 
ested in the agency, then as a safeguard and in order 
to obviate possible misunderstandings it should disclose 
the fact to the shipper in accounting for the produce.” 
Rules and Regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture 

for the Enforcement of the Produce Agency Act 

(44 Stat. 1355). 


Regulations 1. Definitions. 


Section 1. Words used in these regulations in the 
singular form shall be deemed to import the plural, and 
vice versa, as the case may demand. 

Section 2. For the purpose of these regulations, 
unless the context otherwise requires, the following 
terms shall be construed, respectively, to mean: 

Paragraph 1. The “Produce Agency Act’. An Act 
of Congress entitled “An Act to prevent the destruction 
or dumping, without good and sufficient cause therefor, 
of farm produce received in interstate commerce by 
commission merchants and others, and to require them 
truly and correctly to account for all farm produce re- 
a by them,” approved March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1355). 


Paragraph 2. Person, individual, firm, association 
or corporation. 

Paragraph 3. Secretary. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States. 

Paragraph 4. Chief of Bureau. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Paragraph 5. Produce. The term “produce” as 
used in the act means fruits, vegetables, melons, dairy 
or poultry products, or any perishable farm products 
of any kind or character. 

Paragraph 6. Good and Sufficient Cause. This 
term with respect to destroyed,- abandoned, discarded 
or dumped produce, shall be deemed to mean that the 
produce so dealt with had no commercial value, or that 
some other legal justification for so dealing with such 
produce existed, such as an order of condemnation by a 
health officer or definite authority from the shipper. 

Regulation 2. Administration. 

Section 1. The Chief of Bureau shall perform for 
and under the supervision of the Secretary such duties 
as the Secretary may require in enforcing the provi- 
sions of this act and these rules and regulations. 

Regulation 3. Violations. 


Section 1. Any person receiving produce in inter- 
state commerce or in the District of Columbia for or 
on behalf of another who without good and sufficient 
cause therefor shall destroy, or abandon, discard or re- 
fuse, or dump any produce directly or indirectly or 
through collusion with any person, shall be considered 
to have violated the act. 


Section 2. Any person receiving produce in inter- 
state commerce or in the District of Columbia for or on 
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behalf of another shall be considered to have violated 
the act if knowingly and with intent to defraud he 
makes any false report or statement to the person from 
whom such produce was received concerning the han- 
dling, condition, quality, quantity, sale or disposition 
thereof. 


Section 3. Any person receiving produce in inter- 
state commerce or in the District of Columbia for or 
on behalf of another shall be considered to have vio- 
lated the act if knowingly and with intent to defraud 
he fails truly and correctly to account to the person 
from whom such produce was received for the actual 
price received for that specific produce, and the actual 
expenses incurred and charges made incident to the 
handling and disposition of the same, unless a different 
basis of settlement is agreed upon between them. 


Regulation 4. Certificates of Inspection. 


Section 1. The following classes of persons are 
hereby designated to make investigations regarding 
the quality and condition of produce received in inter- 
state commerce or in the District of Columbia, and to 
issue certificates as to the quality and condition of such 
produce which is to be destroyed, abandoned, discarded 
as refuse or dumped, upon application of any person 
shipping, receiving or financially interested in such pro- 
duce. 


(1) Any authorized inspector of the United 
States Department of Agriculture under the Farm 
Products Inspection Law. 


(2) Any health officer or food inspector of any 
state, county, parish, city or municipality. 

Section 2. Any certificate under the act must 
identify the particular lot of produce inspected, give 
the date upon which the inspection was made, the ap- 
proximate quantity of the produce, the name and ad- 
dress of the agent handling the same, the fee, if any, 
charged therefor, and shall state the quality and condi- 
tion of such produce and that it was without commer- 
cial value at the time of the inspection. 


Section 3. Application for an inspection under the 
Act must be made or confirmed in writing to the person 
requested to make such inspection. The application 
must show the name and address of the shipper, the 
name and address of the applicant, the location and de- 
scription of the produce, with marks, brands or other 
specific identification if practicable. 


Section 4. Any person issuing a certificate under 
these rules and regulations must mail a copy of the cer- 
tificate promptly to the Chief of Bureau (See Regula- 
tion 1, Sec. 2, Paragraph 4). 

Regulation 5. Filing of Complaints. 

Section 1. Any person having reason to believe 
that the Act has been violated should submit all avail- 
able facts with respect thereto to the Chief of Bureau 
for investigation and appropriate action. 


FISHING AND FISH PACKING AT STAVANGER, 
NORWAY 


ARDINES are the Stavanger fish packing indus- 

S try’s most important product, states a report 
from American Consul J. J. Meilly at Stavanger, 
dated March 24. Norwegian sardines are produced 
from two different. fish, namely, brisling and mossa 
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(small herring). While the quality of bristling sar- 
dines packed in 1926 was considerably less than in 


a the mossa sardine pack increased more than six- 
old.. 


Kippered herring are next to sardines in impor- 
tance to the local packing industry. The 1925 spring 
herring catch was very good and the quantity canned 


in the Stavanger district exceeded that of the previous 
year. 


Owing to the poor brisling catch during the two 
last seasons, packers endeavored to keep their plants 
busy with other products, and consequently more than 
eleven thousand cases of mackerel were packed in to- 
mato sauce. The packing of fish balls and fish pudding 
also showed an increase over the previous year, while 
the quantities of other fish products such as anchovies 


and of meat products showed little change from the 
previous year. 


The principal salt fish products are herring and 
mackerel. The quantity of herring salted in the dis- 
trict during 1926 was smaller than in 1925. The same 
was the case with regards salted mackerel. 


AGRICULTURAL SEASON SUFFERS MANY 
SET-BACKS 
By Office of Information, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


GRICULTURE has suffered many set-backs the 

last two months which have reversed completely 

: the prospects for an early season at the begin- 
ning of the crop year, according to the June issue of the 
Agricultural Situation published by the Bureau of Agri- 


cultural Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


“Spring planting throughout the North has been 
delayed probably two weeks later than average,” says 
the bureau. “The Mississippi flood has inundated more 
than 3,000,000 acres of crop land in five States. The 
Southeast and a portion of the Southwest have suffered 
from drought. Eastern pastures and Western ranges 
alike have been slow to furnish spring feed, though the 


abundant moisture promises an ample grass crop for 
summer.” 


It is reported that with a rather light abandonment 
of winter wheat acreage, the area remaining for har- 
vest is about 2,000,000 acres more than was harvested 
last year. The general condition of the crop is reported 
as fairly good, excepting a strip of plains territory from 
Western Nebraska southward and some insect damage 
in the Southwest. The early forecast is for 594,000,000 
bushels, compared with 627,000,000 bushels harvested 
last year. 


“With hog prices down around $4 per 100 pounds 
below last year’s prices, and corn some 15 cents a bushel 
above, the Corn Belt situation has changed materially,” 
says the bureau. “If this sharp slump in hog prices 
tends to restrict breeding for fall pigs, however, it may 
prove a stabilizing factor in the long run. The pre- 
sumption is that hog prices will make some seasonal 
rise during the next few months, but nobody knows 
what the corn crop is going to be.” 

The Mississippi flood situation is summarized as 
affecting the production of long staple cotton. The 
heart of the long staple producing area of the United 
States is in the flooded area, embracing somewhat over 
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30 per cent of the long staple cotton acreage in the 
United States. ; 

“Of the 735,000 acres of crop land overflowed in 
Mississippi, it is expected that less than 650,000 acres 
will be free from water in time to be planted this year. 
In Missouri, most of the land overflowed will be cropped 
this year, though there will be considerable shifts in 
crop acreages. In Tennessee, where the flood was due 
to the overflow of local streams and not to the break in 
the levees along the Mississippi River, most of the crop 
land will be in crops again this year, but there will be 
considerable shifting in crop acreages due to soil con- 
ditions. 

“The acreage of crops planted prior to the flood 
was not large. Planting is progressing locally as the 
flood waters recede over the entire area except, of 
course, in Louisiana. Cotton is being planted in the 
mud, and the total acreage planted will be determined 
by many conflicting factors. Cotton may be planted in 
this territory as late as June 1 in Missouri, to as late 
as June 15 in Northern Louisiana, although cotton 
planted as late as this is likely to be inured by the boll 
weevil. 

“The standard vegetables and small fruits are not 
very important commercial crops in most parts of the 
flooded region. About half of the 60 or more counties 
reported overflowed in seven States make some car-lot 
shipments of such products, the usual total from these 
counties exceeding 4,000 cars. This quantity is only 
about one-half of 1 per cent of the country-wide annual 
car-lot movement and no more than is frequently ship- 
ped in one day’s car-lot shipments. Only a fraction of 
the 4,000 carloads would be affected. 

“Actual permanent loss of truck crops and small 
fruits by flood appears to be a small feature compared 
with the reported damage to the staple crops. It is 
evidently of far less importance to the general supply 
of fruits and vegetables than the less spectacular recent 
losses by frost and heavy rainfall reported in various 
producing sections. It was expected that much of the 
flooded land in the upper valley region would be planted 
or replanted the last of May, but in the low-lying dis- 
tricts of Louisiana the flood water would remain far 
into the summer. Even then there will probably be 
some replanting of sweet potatoes and various other 
vegetables.” 

The movement of wheat to market during April 
was about like that in the same month last year. Corn 
receipts were light. Hog receipts were about like that 
in the last two years; cattle and sheep likewise moved 
in about the same number as last year. Receipts of 
butter were the largest for any April in seven years. 
The general storage situation continues, seemingly, en- 
couraging to producers of butter, cattle and lambs. It 
continues to hold up a suggestion of caution to poultry 
producers and begins to convey a hint of the same to 
producers of hogs. 

“The continued decline in farm and market prices 
of hogs at levels substantially below last year, with 
market receipts of hogs no larger, reflects a sharp fall- 
ing off in the demand for hog products, which can be 
accounted for largely by increased competition of cot- 


tonseed oil and a decrease in demand from Southern 
States and foreign countries.” 


The bureau’s general index of purchasing power of 
farm products in terms of non-agricultural commodties 
advanced 1 point during April to 83, the five pre-war 
years being considered as 100. This compared with 88 
a. year ago, 90 two years ago, and 80 three years ago. 
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CHICAGO PRESERVERS TO HAVE OUTING 


HE Chicago Preservers and Fruit Products As- 

I sociation will hold its third annual picnic at Crys- 
tal Lake Country Club. Crystal Lake, Illinois, 

on June 28, 1927: Outings of previous years are 
well-remembered for their good fellowship and whole- 


some fun. This year promises to be better than ever 
before. 


Tickets and full information may be obtained 
from the President of the Association, Mr. Robert 
Dillman, Superintendent of Libby, McNeil & Libby at 
Blue Island, 


TO DO SOMETHING FOR THE FARMER 


OOD farming practice, bolstered up by science, 
has stretched to infinity the ‘“‘seven years of 
plenty” mentioned in the Bible and has elimi- 

nated the danger of “seven years of famine,’’ which 
always has been an inherent worry of mankind, ac- 
cording to Charles J. Brand, executive secretary and 
treasurer of the National Fertilizer Association, which 


began its Convention at White Sulphur Springs, Mon- 
day, June 6th. 


“There is no danger of famine, and the world 
needs never to fear hunger, because adversity of 
weather can be minimized by the use of commercial 
plant food, and its use will increase production of 
cheaper food whenever the demand arises,” he said. 
“But under our present uncontrolled and dumping 
methods of marketing farm produce, the years of 
plenty for the consumer are likely to be years of 
famine for the farmer. All industries that do busi- 
ness with the farmer, and particularly the fertilizer 
industry, are interested in seeing something done for 
the farmer which will give him his proper share of the 
national income, which he is not getting.” 


Executives of fertilizer manufacturing companies 
are from 30 States, and a score of the world’s leading 
soil scientists from England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Russia and other countries were in attendance, they 
having come here prior to the First International Con- 
gress of Soil Science which convenes in Washington 
June 13 to 22 and to which they are official delegates. 


How He Can Help Himself—Where recognized fer- 
tilizer treatment is given a crop, the farmer could, for 
a small premium when he plants his crop, be insured 
of obtaining a profitable increase in yield, it was sug- 
gested here today at the convention of the National 
Fertilizer Association by Sir John Russell, director of 
the world’s oldest seat of scientific agricultural re- 
search the Rothamsted Experimental Station of 
Harpenden, England. 


Experiments in which fertilizers have been used 
to maintain and increase yields of crops at Rothamsted 
for 85 years have produced data upon which the Eng- 
lish agricultural experimentalists are compiling tables 
of expectancy of crop yield similar to the well-known 


tables of expectancy of life, upon which the life in- 
surance business is based. 


Barnyard manure is a good fertilizer in all kinds 
of seasons, he said, but a proper combination of ar- 
tificial fertilizers and manure has given “the best and 
steadiest results on our plots.” 
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Don’t Take Chances 


Insure your Supplies, cans, labels, 
shooks, etc., against fire. Their loss 
at this season might easily be disastrous. 


BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


can protect them at a cost so reasonable 
that you cannot afford to take chances 
with inadequate insurance. 


Send your instructions for additional 
insurance to 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


at 


Thread Rolling 
“Bliss” No. 219 Thread Roller 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


We build a large number of ma- 
chines for rolling threads on sheet 
metal articles. The Bliss No. 219 
which handles work from 3%” to 
41%" in diameter and up to 2” in 
height is of exceedingly simple 
design and rugged construction. 
It is the ideal machine for manu- 
facturers of cans with threaded 
caps. On some classes of work a 
production of 125 or more a min- 
ute is obtained. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 
BROOKLYN 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester . 


Kraut Packers: 


Have you ever stopped to figure how much real money you are losing when x 
packing kraut by hand ? 


The Hansen Automatic Kraut Filler 


. Saves 7% to 10% sauerkraut by filling the can accurately. 4. 
Reduces labor about 75%. Si 
. Fills, brines, and tops 60 cans per minute with one 


operator. 6. 


Handles HOT Kraut insuring sufficient vacuum. 
Helps prevent hydrogen swells by not overfilling 
the cans. 

Increases acidity by saving kraut juice. 


Automatic Kraut Filler Save for You? 


Hansen Automatic 
Tomato Filler 


How many cases of Kraut do you pack? 


Hansen Fruit 
and Vegetable Filler 


Hansen Sanitary 
Can Washer 


Figure It Up. The Answer Will Astonish You. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 


* 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN No. 12 | 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOLLOWING “MASTER-BUILT” MACHINERY 


How many dollars will the 


Hansen Four Roll Hansen Sanitary Hansen Pea and 
Beet Topper Conveyor Boot Bean Filler 
Sx 
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“The phosphates act well in cold wet seasons,” 
he said, “the potassic fertilizers help in the dry hot 
seasons, barnyard manure is good in dry cold or dry 
hot seasons, but nitrogenous fertilizers are good nearly 
always. The fertilizer thus acts as a buffer between 
the crop and the season, making for constancy of 
yield. Such steadiness of yield is obviously in the 
farmer’s best interest.” 


WALTER G. CAMPBELL WILL HEAD FOOD, DRUG 
AND INSECTICIDE ADMINISTRATION 


P. B. Dunbar and J. K. Haywood to Be Assistants 


G. CAMPBELL, Direcor of Regulatory Work 
W of the United States Department of Agricul- 
® ture, will administer the work under the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration, which takes 
form on July 1, 1927, according to an announcement 
by Secretary of Agriculture Jardine. Dr. P. B. Dun- 
bar, now assistant chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
will be assistant chief of the new administrative unit. 
This unit, created by an act of Congress, is charged 
with the enforcement of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act, the Tea Inspection Act, the Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Act, the Naval Stores Act, the Import Milk Act 
and the Caustic Poison Act. 


Mr. Campbell has been connected with the work of 
enforcement of the Foods and Drugs Act since it be- 
came effective twenty years ago. He was selected by 
Dr. H. W. Wiley as chief inspector and in the position 
directed all of the inspection work under the “pure 
food law” until 1914, when he was promoted to the po- 
sition of chief of the Eastern District, having charge 
of both inspection and analytical work in the entire 
Eastern section of the United States. He was pro- 
moted in 1917 to the position of Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Chemistry, serving in that capacity until 
1921 when he was appointed Acting Chief. He was 
promoted to the position of Director of Regulatory 
Work of the Department of Agriculture in 1923, hav- 
ing general supervision of all law enforcement work 
of the entire department. Under his new assignment 
‘he will in addition have the immediate direction of the 
work involved in the acts assigned to the Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Administration. 


Mr. Campbell is a lawyer, having received the 
A. B. degree from the University of Kentucky in 1902 
and the LL. B. degree from the University of Louisville 
in 1906. He opened a law office in Louisville immedi- 
ately after completing the course in law and soon be- 
came interested in legal phases of food control work, 
being retained by the Kentucky Experiment Station to 
look after the enforcement of State food iaws in Louis- 
ville and its vicinity. A year later he was appointed 
Chief Inspector in the enforcement of the Food and 
Drugs Act. Mr. Campbell developed the project sys- 
tem which has done much to increase the efficiency of 
food law enforcement. This system provides a plan 
of operation by means of which all the organization 
units located in different sections of the country work 
together toward a common end. In this way various 
forms of adulteration and misbranding are attacked 
in all sections of the country at once and checked or 
eliminated entirely with the least expenditure of time 
and funds. The form of organization and system de- 
veloped for the enforcement of the Food and Drugs 
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Act has been used as a model for the enforcement of 
other Federal statutes. 


Dr. P. B. Dunbar, who will be Assistant Chief of 
the new unit, entered the service of the Bureau of 
Chemistry in 1907 after receiving a Ph. D. degree from 
the Johns Hopkins University. He has since been en- 
gaged on work, either laboratory or administrativ 
in connection with the enforcement of the Food an 
Drugs Act. Since 1925 he has served as Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry in immediate charge 
of regulatory work. He assisted Mr. Campbell in the 
development of the project system for enforcing the 
Food and Drugs Act. 


Dr. J. K. Haywood, Chairman of the Insecticide 
and Fungicide Board, will have immediate charge of 
the work involved in the enforcement of the Insecti- 
cide Act, in the new administrative unit, the board 
being abolished by order of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 


The Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration 
was created by an Act of Congress, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, for the pur- 
pose of separating the work involving scientific re- 
search from the work of law enforcement. In the 
opinion of the Secretary it is highly desirable that the 
research work and the regulatory work be handled by 
separate administrative units because the growing 
pressure under which it is necessary to work in hand- 
ling law enforcement is such as to interfere seriously 
with the attention that can be given to research work. 
Law enforcement must be handled promptly as cases 
arise and when both this work and the scientific work 
are conducted by the same organization the natural 
tendency is to put aside research which is not of im- 
mediate urgent appeal, but which is of far reaching 
importance considering the long time future of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


The proposed segregation of the regulartory work 
into a Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration in- 
volves no change in the policy or methods of enforcing 
the Food and Drugs Act and other acts invoived. These 
laws in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
are now being enforced in an efficient manner and the 
industries coming within the jurisdiction of the laws 
are now adjusted to existing plans and policies. Any 
material changes in the procedure for the enforcement 
of these regulatory statutes in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary would be disturbing to the industries affected 
with no compensating increase in the effectiveness of 
the law enforcement work. The laboratories of the 
present Bureau of Chemistry that are engaged on food 
and drug control work under the new plan will operate 
under the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration 


and present policies and methods of enforcement will 
be continued. 


NEW WAGE AGREEMENT IN THE STAVENGER, 
NORWAY, CANNING INDUSTRY 


N a report dated April 30, American Consul J. J. 
Meily at Stavenger, it is stated that the Canners’ 
Association has just announced the successful con- 

clusion of negotiations between the representatives of 
the packers and the employees in the fish canning in- 
dustry for a new wage scale to take the place of wages 
vol under the old agreement which expired April 1, 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


Our activities require half the area of this modern structure. 


Unsurpassed Manufacturing and Shipping Facilities. 


SOUTHERN Can COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 17 Battery Place 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 


Executive Committee, 
Arbitration Committee, 
Commerce Committee, 
Legisiation Committee, 
Claims Committee, 
Brokers Committee, 
Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Publicity Committee, 


Counsel 
Chemist 


YEAR 1927-1928 
OFFICERS 
President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 


COMMITTEES 


Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 
Benjamin Hamburger, W. 
Lamble, R. E. Roberts, C. x 
Schenkel, H. Steele, J. O. 
Langrall, C. B. Torsch. 
J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
J. W. Schall, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts. 
D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard EB. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson, R. H. Cooper. 
‘C. Burnet Torsch, E. 
ham, Albert T. Ww. 
E. Robinson, Geo. Fs Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 
Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
rall, E. C. Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 
Grecht. 
Imwold, Henry Flem- 
ing, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts, J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

A. Torsch, Wm. Silver 
P Strashaugh, Jos. Ne Shriver. 
S. J. Ady, A. W. ae E. 
E. Langrall, E. V. Stockham. 
8. A. Sindall, Herbert Randall, 
Herman Gamse, H. W. Krebs, 
John May, Richard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert Rouse, Henry Doeller, 
Jr., Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 
Gibbs. 
Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
C. John Beeuwkes. 
Leroy Strasburger. 


ZASTROW PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Used by the Principal Packers in the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
yeep Islands, Hawaiian Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Australia 
ica etc. 


STYLE ‘‘A’’ ZASTROW PINEAPPLE SIZER and SLICER 
Capacity 7,000 to 10,000 Pines per day. 


PINEAPPLE CORERS, SIZERS and SLICERS 
Zastrow Machine Co. Inc. 


1404 10 Thames Street tet 23 Baltimore, Md. 
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The new agreement is based upon the old wage 
schedule with a general reduction of 10 per cent in the 
minimum wage, which means a minimum hourly rate 
of 1.08 crowns (about 29c.) for men, a minimum hourly 
rate of 0.63 crown for women, and a minimum hourly 
rate of 0.59 crown for women under 18 years of age. 
The new wage agreement automatically expires April 
1, 1928. 


SARDINE PACKING OUTLOOK BAD 


AYS the Maine Co-Operative Sardine Company, of 
Eastport, Maine: 

“The outlook for packing sardines through- 
out the entire length of the coast of Maine continues to 
look most discouraging. ; 

“There are no signs of any supply of raw fish in 
sight, and it would be difficult to tell when any packing 
can be done. More and more, as time goes on, it ap- 
pears more likely that the packing season of 1927 will 
be another of those short packing seasons which occur 
ever so often in the sardine business. Indications con- 
tinue to point to a repetition of the conditions which 
existed during such packing seasons as 1923, 1921, 1913 
and other years when raw material was obtainable only 
in the most discouragingly limited quantities.” 


HOW SEMESAN WORKS 


VERY canner realizes that besides the vegetables 

he puts into a can he also puts his reputation. Let 

a housewife open a can of, say, corn and find dark 
grains or other evidence of disease, will she ever buy 
another can bearing the label of that canner? 

Of course, the canner takes every precaution, 
through inspection, to guard against bad vegetables 
getting into cans sold under his brand. But that in- 
volves considerable expense; so much, in some Cases, as 
to seriously affect legitimate profits. 

While it has long been a recognized fact that vege- 
table quality begins in the field, it is now realized that, 
primarily, quality begins in the seeds. This, not as to 
inherit quality of the seeds but in reference to the 

‘molds, fungi and other parasitical organisms which in- 
fest practically all seeds. 

In view of the considerations stated, timely and 
deserved interest is being evinced in a pamphlet on the 
subject of seed disinfection which has been prepared by 
the agricultural experts of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

The intrinsic value of this pamphlet as a real con- 
tribution to the literature dealing with plant diseases 
and their prevention raises it above the level of mere 
advertising of a chemical product and gives it a real 
place in agricultural economics in relation to the can- 
ning industry. 

Without going deeply into the theory of seed dis- 
infection, this du Pont pamphlet is concerned with the 
practical problem of the canner in the matter of quality 
vegetables and how they may be obtained. Therefore, 
appeal is made to the self-interest of grower and can- 
ner alike. 

Since the subject of seed disinfection is handled 
from the practical, rather than academic standpoint, it 
follows, of course, that the means of prevention or con- 
trol of plant diseases originating in seed and soil are 
set forth; in fact, the group of disinfectants are de- 
scribed by the names of the three which make up the 
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trio. They are: Semesan, for general agricultural pur- 
poses ; Semesan, Jr., for disinfecting sweet corn against 
the common seed-borne diseases ; and Semesan Bel, for 
treating seed potatoes and other roots or tubers. 

The stated experience of canners in the use of the 
disinfectants are of quite as much interest to their fel- 
lows of the industry as the general discussion of the 
subjects of disinfection in its bearing on profitable op- 
eration of canneries. 

The potential economic benefits of the general 
adoption of disinfection by canners are too obvious to 
require elaboration and, therefore, the fact that an in- 
teresting and helpful piece of literature on the subject 
is available will, no doubt, result in many requests for 
this pamphlet which has just come from the press. 


TO KEEP FOOD CARS CLEAN. 


HE following letter has just been issued, and it 
seems a sensible suggestion along the right lines: 


American Railway Assn., Car Service Division, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1927. 
To All Railroads: 


It would seem to be an elemental principle or good 
railroad operation that box cars, new, rebuilt or other- 
wise in condition for transportation of grain or food 
products should not be made unfit for such high-class 
loading through being used for loading commodities 
that leave the floors and sides impregnated with oils, 
grease or offensive odors. Yet the frequency with 
which cases of such misuse are reported to the Car Ser- 
vice Division indicates the necessity for more effective 
instructions and closer supervision over the class of 
cars furnished for loading commodities that manifestly 
belong only in rough freight shipments. 

Memorandum attached covers specific instances of 
this kind reported by two western roads. Manifestly, 
this indicates that such cases could be extended indefi- 
nitely if a general canvass were made. The loss of ser- 
vice and waste of money involved in repairing such cars 
is considerable. The importance of conserving equip- 
ment suitable for the grain trade, in view of prospect- 
ive heavy demands this summer, gives particular point 
to the importance of this subject. 


Cars suitable for rough freight loading usually 
predominate in any assortment of box cars. Therefore, 
enforcement of the suggested restrictions should not 
affect the car supply of shippers of rough freight com- 
modities. 

Will you please take such action promptly as will 
insure the enforcement of regulations that will prevent 
occurrences of this kind on your railroad? Your in- 
structions should deal specifically with the foreign cars 
in your possession, as well as with your system cars. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) L. M. BETTS, 
Manager Closed Car Section. 
Memorandum. 

Car 76147 returned home from East with tloor cov- 
ered to a depth of over an inch with a composition as 
hard as asphalt, composed of some tar product mixed 
with gravel, the gravel evidently having been loaded 


when the car floor was saturated with tar. Entire floor 
had to be removed at a cost of $117.57. 
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Hamachek Ensilage Distributor 


The Hamachek Revolving Ensilage Distri- 
butor isa mechanical device for the stacking of 
pea vines, corn husks, or other ensilage in a silo 
or on a stack. 


The discharge spout revolves in a circle two or three times 
an hour and the operator can easily change the incline of the 
spout to any desired position. In this way, the ensilage is dis- 
charged just where it is neéded and one man can make a better 
stack or fill a silo better than can be done by several men with- 
out the aid of the Distributor. 


This machine takes care of about the hardest and most 
disagreeable work of a canning operation. The saving in labor 
alone usually pays for the installation in two or three years. 
Patented 
United States May 26 1925 Canada Dec. 29, 1925 


Additional information will be gladly mailed on request. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Company 
Kewaunee Wisconsin 
Also Manufacturers of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


Landreth’s Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery 
after the 1927 crop is harvested, write us for prices for any 
variety, in any quantity, for any date of shipment, and we 
will be glad to quote you. 
If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and 
Summer, please give us the opportunity of quoting. 

Business founded 143 years ago. 


D. Landreth Seed Company 


BRISTOL, PA. 


COLONIAL, BOY COPYRIGHTED 


[o | o —— 


PHILLIPS SALES Co. INC. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 


Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U.S. A. 
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Car 712544, new box car, received home from the 
East with the floor covered to the depth of an inch in 
many places with oil, and the sides and ends splashed 
with oil three feet from the floor. Car unfit for further 
loading with food products except by renewing the 
floors and siding. 


Car 711203, new box car, returned from the East 
with floor and side boards thoroughly saturated with 
oil, and unfit for further loading of food products with- 
out complete removal of the sides and floor. 


Car 45095 returned home ffrom the East with 
floor and sides completely saturated with tar or as- 
phalt. Car was shopped and the entire flooring re- 
moved at an expense of $106.94. 

Car 48883 returned home from the Southeast com- 
pletely impregnated with fertilizer and unfit for any 


further high-class loading unless entire superstructure 
renewed. 


Car 27193 received empty from the East after 
being loaded with tar. Owner removed floer and side 
boards at a cost of $113.57 for labor and material. 


Car 701127 received from the East loaded with 
glue stock. Car unfit for high-class loading without 
removal of floor and sides. 


Car 43179 received home after having been loaded 
with tar, necessitating owner renewing floor boards, 
grain strips and lining, at a cost of $95.24. 


Car 48637 received empty from the East with floor 
damaged from oil, necessitating repairs at a cost of $83. 


Car 34925 received empty from the East with floor 


damaged by oil, necessitating repairs at a cost of 
$103.40. 


Car 710326 received empty after having been 
loaded at Jersey City with hides, and made entirely 
unfit for grain and flour. 


Car 32283 received empty from the East after 
having been loaded with fertilizer, necessitating the re- 
moval of floor and lining in the car, at a total cost of 
$150.38. 


Car 27089 received empty from a Southwest line, 
after having been loaded with creosoted lumber to the 
‘top of grain line, making it unfit for any service except 
rough freight, until such time as the flooring and lining 
is renewed. 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION IS ADVER- 
TISING ITS PRODUCT 


HE Evaporated Milk Association is about to tell 

I the story of evaporated milk to the American 
woman. The manner in which fresh milk is 
brought in from the country in air-tight tins and re- 


maining fresh milk until used will soon be unfolded to 
her. 


How it is done—how this indispensable quality of 
milk—freshness—is captured and kept—how purity is 
obtained and maintained are explained in these educa- 
tional articles that will soon get the attention of the 
25,000,000 women handling the milk needs of 120,- 
000,000 people. 


For the Evaporated Milk Association has charged 
the leading women’s magazines of the country with the 
duty of telling the story in every city and hamlet from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. 

And more than this; they have engaged the prin- 
cipal medical, health and cooking journals to tell to the 
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doctors and nurses, the health officers, the dietitians 


and the cooking experts the real values and uses of 
evaporated milk. 


THE SOIL AS THE SUPREME BANK ACCOUNT OF 
ALL NATIONS. 


(From the American Organizing Committee of the 
First International Congress of Soil Science.) 


HERE is no substitute for soil in the affairs of 
men. In the case of all other raw materials we 
may find ways of getting along without them. 
Economists have painstakingly calculated how long our 
coal, oil and timber supplies will last, and then have 
comforted us by saying that when these materials are 


exhausted we may easily turn to other sources of heat, 
power and structural supplies. 


Not so with soils. The First International Soil 
Congress at its sessions in Washington, next June 13 to 
22, will serve to remind us that the soil is the one abso- 
lutely essential heritage of humanity. Our political, so- 
cial, educational and financial affairs may be badly man- 
aged without causing more than a few ripples in the 
news items, but the soil is the supreme bank account 


which must not be overdrawn, if man is to continue on 
earth. 


In the ten-day sessions of the Soil Congress every 
phase of soil studies will be brought up for considera- 
tion. The chemistry, the structure, the bacterial life of 
soils are to pass in review. Fertility, methods of. culti- 
vation and their relation to crop yields are to be brought 
into the spot light. No feature of the earth’s soils will 
escape the scrutiny of these soil delvers. They propose 
to pry into the innermost secrets of soil behavior. 


We shall hear reports on investigations on an al- 
most endless variety of soil topics. What is the maxi- 
mum production possible by the whole soil blanket of 
the world? May we depend on drawing fertility only 
from the upper foot or two of soil or may plant food be 
brought to the surface in soil moisture from lower 
depths ? In other words, is our supply of fertility a foot 
or a mile deep? Can we learn the secret process by 
which certain bacteria seize upon nitrogen from the 
air? How may alkaline or water-logged soils be best 
reclaimed? These and hundreds of other topics are on 
the program. 


Twenty-five nations will take part in the Soil Con- 
gress. At least a hundred soil experts from foreign 
countries will participate in the proceedings. From 
South Africa to Norway and from Holland to Japan 
they are preparing for the Washington meeting. And 
the delegates from our own 48 States will bring the 
total attendance up to about an even thousand. 


President Coolidge will address the Congress on 


‘the afternoon of the first day, and in the evening of 


the second day Secretaries Kellogg and Jardine will give 
a reception to the delegates in the Pan-American Union, 


at which a large part of the diplomatic corps will be 
present. 


Following the sessions in Washington the delegates 
will proceed by special train on a 30-day trip across 
country to the Pacific Coast and return to New York. 
Numerous stops will be made on this trip to study soil 
conditions, irrigation projects, special types of farming 
and several industries allied to agriculture, particularly 
cotton spinning, fertilizer manufacturing, packing 
houses, flour milling and agricultural machinery. 
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CARLOADS 


used 


CANNING 
MACHINERY 


In absolutely 
FIRST CLASS CONDITION 


Write or Wire Your Requirements 


A. K. Robins & Company, Inc. 


Block bounded by LOMBARD STREET, CONCORD STREET 
and WEST FALLS AVENUE 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


We manufacture and sell No. 10 Fillers, Can Conveyors 
with Syruping attachments; Tomato Drainage Tables for 
piece work peeling and glad to quote on your requirements 
otherwise. 

Frank M. Wright Co., 512 Second Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 
1 used No. 10 ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 11 ‘“‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter 
1 used No. 1-A ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Kraut Cutter. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Townsend Bean Cutter 
1 Langsenkamp Catsup Refinisher 
1 Ayars Continuous Straight Line Exhaust Box 
36 Crates. Oapacity 72 No. 3 
2 1000 gallon Cypress Tanks 
2 1000 gallon Sprague-Coils with traps for Tomato 
Pulp 
Ayars Sanitary Tomato Washer 
Bucklin Cyclone 
25 H. P. Steam Engine 
Steam Hoist 
Wescott Peeling Table. Capacity 40. 
Fittings 
6 2 Wheel Trucks. 
The A. W. Colter Canning Co., 2249 Beechmont Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pipe and 


FOR SALE— 
2 Roberts Process Kettles 
1 Zastrow Process Kettle 
2 Renneburg Process Kettles 
With Fittings. 
40 inches inside diameter. 
right. 
Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp & ConwaySts., Baltimore, Md. 


Excellent condition. Price 


FOR SALE—Several good used Steam Jacketed Copper 
Kettles. 


The Bucyrus Copper Kettle Works Co., Bucyrus Ohio 


FOR SALE—1 Three shoe Invincible Bean Grader, 
used thirty days, for half price of new one. 
Fuhremann Canning Co., Berlin, Wis, 


FOR SADE— 
1 Langsenkamp Catsup Refinisher 
2 1000 gallons cypress tanks 
2 sets Copper Coils with traps for 1000 gallons 
tanks 
1 Peerless Steam Hoise 
1 Ayars Sanitary Tomato Filler 
1 Bucklin Cyclose 
1 Peeling Conveyor ‘‘Merry-Go-Round-Type’’ 40 
capacity 
1 25 H. P. Steam Engine 
1 80H. P. Steam Boiler with 80’ stack 
Steam Valves from #’’ to 23’’ 
6 2%’? quick opening valves for Pulp Line 
All the above equipment in first class condition. 


The A. W. Colter Canning Co., 2249 Beechmont Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One Harris Hoist. 
Address Box A-1504 care of The Canning Trade. 


Seed For Sale 


FOR SALE—75 bu. Maryland grown Stowell’s Ever- 
green Seed Corn. H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md, 


Cabbage Plants—25 Million now ready. 8 varieties of 
fine large field grown. Can ship4 million per day, from 
Franklin, Va. Tomato plants 6 varieties ready. We guar- 
antee good merchantable plants and delivered good condi- 
tion any State. Wire, phone or write or come to our farms. 

J. P. Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE— 
25 Bushels Giant Green Stringless Bean Seed 
Leonard’s Growing. 
50 Bushels Henderson’s Bush Lima Beans Seed 
Ferrys Growing. 
The Torsch-Summers Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Miscellancous 


DISTRIBUTION for New York. We have an establish- 
ed clientele in the grocery trade, have ample storage space 
and good facilities for distributing a specialty or staple line. 
Would like to hear from packers who want to enter this 
market. 

Address Box A-1503 care of The Canning Trade. 


| 
j 
| 
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FOR SALE— 
10 Kegs No. 4 Cement Coated Box Nails 
2 Kegs No. 5 Cement Coated Box Nails, at bargain 
prices. 
For canners wood eases. 
The Felton Packing & Mfg. Co., Felton, Del. 


Positions— Wanted 
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SITUATION WANTED—Manager, linguist, expert up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of fish canning, specialist in ultra-rapid scientific- 


™ mechanical- system of conserving fish, seeks management of first 


class, able to build and organize new factories. 
Write Rag Signorini, Bosa, Sardegna. Italy 
WANTED —Position as preserves and jelly cook over 20 years 
experience or will take in hand to operate small plant on commission 
or half profits. Preference given to small plant with opportunity 
for extension. (tood trade connection. 
Address Box B-1501 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED-—8uperintendent employed three years 
in plant must make a change April 1st as former employer has sold 
plant packing Peas, Tomatoes, String Beans and all Fruits. Best 
of references. 


Address Box B-1480 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Canning Expert. 23 years experience 
in Fruits, Vegetables, Jams, Pickles, and fancy Glace Fruit. Wants 
leading position at once. Can give A 1 references. 

Address Box B-1488 car gof The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Salesman and Sales Executive with long 
experience among wholesale and retail grocers, canners and brokers, 
has also successfully trained others, desires connecticn with res- 
ponsible concern, where honest effort, hard work together with ability 
will be appreciated- 

Address Box B-1481 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Canner of many years experience in 
full line of fruits and vegetables packed in New York State desires 
position as plant superintendent. 

Address Box B-1484 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE NEW 


| HYDRO-GEARED | 


PEA GRADER 


Get the Particulars | 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
| Baltimore, Maryland 


Help Wanted 


WANTED—Large manufacturer in Eastern part of country 
has opening for experienced manufacturer of Jams and Jellies. 
State experience, references and salary desired. 

Address Box B-1502 care The Canning Trade. 

WANTED—For Season in Western Canada thoroughly experi- 
enced field man for vegetable cannery. State experience and refer- 


ences and remuneration expected. No applications without full 
details will be considered. 


Addrees Box B-1485 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Thoroughly experienced man to run Bliss No. 22 N 
Locker with Slaysman Feed. Give qualifications and references in 
first letter. Factory in New England. 


Address Box B-1496 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— An aggressive man experienced in preserving and 
pickling to help re-organize and take over management of a fruit 
packing, storing and preserving plant in a fast growing fruit and 
vegetable section of North Georgia; fine climate, good roads end 
schools. 


Write H. E. Edwards, Atty., Clarkesville, Ga. 


| MAKERS OF 


Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


| 
| 

| 

| | 

| 
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() Advantages of = bu. ham- CA N PRI CE S 
é pers over field crates : 
) —Hampers nest when empty crates 
Fr nd vegetables carry better 
1927 Prices 
SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
( Give usa chance to prove | The American Can Company announces 
oo ee the following term contract prices, f.o.b. 
Send us an inquiry. its factories, for standard sizes Sanitary ) 
SWING"BROTHERS nm RIDGELY, MD. Cans for the Central and Eastern parts 
of the United States, effective January 3 
1927. 
SOUDER MFG. CO. i 
Manufacturers of $15.30 per M 
Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners ( No.2 “ 21.34 
Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. 29.09 


>0<¢ >0<¢ >0< >0< >0< >0< >0< >0< >0¢ >0< 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ll Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


| 


MACHINERY 


q | fe AM SR’ | 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 


SEMESAN 
Makes Seeds Healthy 


E. I. DU PONT Dyestuffs Dep’t. 
DE NEMOURS & CO. Inc. Wilmington, Delaware 
A pure food product -- a strong, . 


sanitary can --a Gamse Label. 


There is a combination hard to 
beat. | THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 


_GAMSE BUILDING _ |} 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Battimore, Md. 


| 
American Can Co. | 


— 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 


may take less for a personal reason, 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t 
New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*—(Calif.) 
Balto. N. Y. 
White Mammoth, No. 
Small, No. 2% 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 3.50 
Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 3.40 3.50 
3.10 
BAKED BEANS}{ 
oO. 
1.45 
In Sauce, 18 oz -70 .85 
No. 2 .85 
No. 3 1.40 1.60 
No. 10. 4.00 4.75 
BEANS¢{ 
Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2.. 1.10 1.20 
Std. Cut Green, No. 10............ 4.75 5.25 
Sta. Who. Ge. No. 2............ « Out 1.25 
Who. Gr. No. 10........ .. Out 5.50 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 
Std. Cut Wax, No. 10......... - 4.50 4.90 
Limas, Fancy Green, NO. 
Std. Green, No. 1.85 1.90 
Std. White & Gr., No. 2... «tae 1.96 
Std. White & Gr., No. 10... | 
Soaked, No. 2 
Red Kidney, Std. No. 2........scseseee -90 1.00 
Std. No. 10 4.25 Out 
BEETS{ 
Baby, No. 2 1.75 2.00 
7-10, No. 1.15 1.30 
15-20, No. 3 
ut, No. 2 -90 1.05 
Cut, No. 3 
Whole, No. 10 4.00 4.60 
Sliced, No. 10 4.25 4.75 
CARROTSt{ 
Std. Sliced, No. 2 1.00 1.10 
4.00 4.50 
Std. Diced, No. 2 1.00 1.20 
Diced, No. 10. 4.50 5.00 
CORN¢{ 
Std. Evergreen, No. -80 871% 
F. O. B. Co 75. -85 
Std. Shoepeg, NO. -95 
F. O. B. Co .80 -95 
F. O. B. Co .80 -90 
No. 2, f.0.b Co .85 -95 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1.00 «...... 
Co Py {55 .85 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. .85 -95 
EF. 0. B. Co .85 -95 
HOMINY#¢ 
Standard, Split, No. 3.........cccccccsssses 1.00 1.20 
3.25 3.75 
MIXED VEGETABLES}{ 
No. 10 4.50 5.00 
Fancy, No. 2 1.05 1.25 
No. 10 4.65 5.10 
OKRA AND TOMATOES}{ 
Standard, No. 2 1.30 1.55 
No. 10 
PEAS} 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 pe een 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2 2.10 1.15 
No. 4 Sieve, No. oe 
No. 3 Sieve, No. 2 85 =61.10 


PUMPKIN¢ 

Standard, No. 3 -95 
No. 3.25 

Squash, No. 3 annie 


) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLES PRICES—Cont’d 


Balto. 

SAUERKRAUT}{ 

Standard, No. 2 -90 
No. 2% 1.10 
No. 3 1.15 
No. 10 3.75 

SPINACH$ 

Standard, No. 2 -90 

No. 2% 1.20 

No. 3 1.25 
|| 3.90 

SUCCOTASH}{ 


Std. Green Corn, Green Limas.... 1.25 
(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes).. 1.20 
Std. (Green Corn, Dried Limas). ....... 


SWEET POTATOES} 


Standard, No. 2 
No. 2% 1.00 
No. 3 1.05 
No. 10 3.50 

TOMATOES} 

Fancy, No. 2, f.o.b. County 
No. 3, f.o.b. County....... 


Ext. Std., No. 2 


N. Y. 


No. 2, f.o.b. County. 
No. 2% 
Std. No. 1 50 65 
No. 2 .95 
No. 2% 
No. 3 
No. 10 

TOMATO PUREE? 

Std. No. 1, Whole Stock..... .65 
No. 10, Whole Stock. 3.25 3.75 

Std. No. 1, Trimmings.. .60 

Yo. 10, Trimmings. 3.40 
Canned Fruits 

APPLES*—F. O. B. Factory 

New “York, NOs 3.50 

Pa., No. 10 2.75 3.15 

. No. 10 2.75 3.10 

APRICOTS* (California) 

Standard, No. 2% 2.50 2.50 

Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 

Fancy, No. 2% 

BLACKBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.45 
No. 10 6.25 6.60 
No. 2, in Syrup 1.75 1.90 

BLUEBERRIESS§ 

Maine, No. 2 
No. 10 13.00 12.00 

CHERRIES§ 

Standard, Red, Water, No. 2 . 1.40 1.60 
White, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.85 1.90 

Extra Preserved, No. 2 - 1.95 2.00 

Red Pitted, No. 10 13.00 13.25 

California Standard 2%s 2.90 
Choice, No. 2% 3.05 
Fancy, No. 2% endeaee 3.20 

GOOSEBERRIES§ 

Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.20 
No. 10 5.00 5.50 

PEACHES§ 

California Std., No. 2%, Y. C...... 2.30 2.00 
Choice, No. 2%, Y. 2.60 2.25 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1............ 1.10 1.20 

Extra Standard White, No. 3...... 1.75 1.90 

Seconds, White, No. 38............ssscee 1.3 1.45 

Standard Yellow, No. 1.40 1.55 


Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3...... 1.85 


but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
(§) A. BE. Kidwell & Co. 
jIn column headed N. Y. indicates f. o. b. factory. 


(*) Howard E. Jones & Co. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 
Selected Yellow, No. 3.... 
Pies, NO. 1.1 1.20 

Peeled, No. 3 
Unpeeled, No. 10 


Pies, Peeled, NO. 10 4.25 
PEARSS§ 
Standards, No. 2, in Water............ -90 1.15 
No. 3 1.30 1.55 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.......... 95 1.25 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water...........0 
No. 3, in Syrup. 1.35 1.65 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup........ 1.45 1.65 
_ California, Bartletts, Std., 2%... ~ 
hoice 
Fancy 
PINEAPPLE* 


Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2...... a ee 
Grated, Extra, No. 2 1.75 
Sliced, Extra Std., No. 2 
Grated, Extra Std., No. 2 s 

Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No. 2%... 2.65 2.45 
Sliced, Std., No. 214 2.50 
Sliced, Extra, No. 2 


Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.... 

Crushed, Extra, No. 10...... 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10... 
Porto Rico, No. 10 
RASPBERRIES* 
Black, Water, No. 2 
Red, Water, No. 2........ 
Black, Syrup, No. 2.. 
Red, Syrup, No. 2...... 
Red, Water, No. 10. 
STRAWBERRIES§ 
Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 2 
Extra, Preserved, No. 
Extra, Preserved, No. 
Standard, Water, No. 
Standard, Water, No. 


FRUITS FOR SALAD* 


Fancy, No. 2% 4.40 3. 

No. 10s 14.75 15.00 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
10 oz. 1.0 1.10 
15 oz 1.25 1.35 
17 oz 1.30 1.40 
18 oz. 1.10 1.45 

Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz.. 1.4 1.65 

LOBSTER* 

Flats, 1 lb. cases, 4 doz... eta 
19 oz. 1.45 
% Ib. cases, 4 doz... 4.40 
4 lb. cases, 4 doz... 2.40 

OYSTERS8* 

Standards, 4 oz. 1.30 1.50 

5 oz. 1.40 1.60 
8 oz. 2.50 2.90 
10 oz. 2.75 3.20 

Selects, 6 oz 2.25 2.45 

SALMON* 

Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1........cccccscccses 2.85 2.75 
Flat, No. % 2.10 

Cohoe, Tall, No. 1 ee 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.50 1.45 

Flat, No. % 

Chums, Talls 1.40 1.40 

SHRIMP* 

Dry, No. 1 1.60 1.55 


No. 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., '26 pack 
¥% Oil Keyless 
¥%Oil, Key, Carton 
Y%Oil, Decorated 
¥% Tomato, Carton 


Mustard, Keyless.. 
34 Mustard, Keyless 7 
California, %, per ca 
Oval, No. 1 75.00 
TUNA FISH—California, per Cas 
White, 4s 
White, %s 14.00 
6.00 
Striped, 1s 14.00 12.50 


Yellow, 1s 


i 4 
Balto. _N. Y. 
1.00 
1.20 
i 1.30 : 
1.10 = 
| 1.30 
1.40 
4.50 
| 
i 1.30 
.95 
1.10 
1.15 : 
3.75 | 
6.50 10.50 
4.90 73.90 
5.00 +5.00 
Out 
NO. 5 Sieve, NO. 
E .J. Std. No. 4 Sieve, No. 1........ .671%4 .90 
FR. J. Ex. Std. No 2 Sieve, Nol... .85 1.00 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. 1... 1.00 1.07% 
1.15 
3.60 
1.30 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Unfavorable Weather Affecting All Crops in All Sec- 
tions—Tomato Market Begins Improving—Future 
Tomato Prices Ought To Be Higher—Peas 
Improve in Price—Corn Stands Still in 
Price But Looks Stronger—Fruits 
Also—Better Demand and Bet- 
ter Feeling 


EASON WORRYING—Here we are at the middle 
S of June and the spring has hardly well begun. 
Everyone now realizes that there has been too 
much rain everywhere, and not just in the Mississippi 
valley, and that in connection with this that there has 
been much too much cold weather. It has been a won- 
derful season for hay, but they have not learned to can 
hay as yet. 


The splendid and comprehensive crop reports we 
give you elsewhere show that canners’ crops are very 
backward; that in some instances and with some crops 
we are approaching the end of planting season. But in 
all these crop reports is seen a note of optimism, of 
hope—that possibly the rest of the season will be ideal, 
and that the crops, on their reduced acreages, will re- 
turn good yields. It is the hope that springs eternal 
in the canners’ breasts. But there are pessimists, too, 
and they say that, after the long cold, rainy weather, 
there will follow hot dry weather that will bake the 
-ground and burn out the plants. They reckon on the 
law of averages: that if we get an over-supply of rain 
in one season we will suffer for want of it in the next, 
the summer time; and similarly they figure as regards 
the normal supplies of heat and sunshine. 


It is all guess work, of course, but its effect upon 
the canned foods market is beginning to tell. Even 
these jobbers who had contemptuously brushed aside 
all consideration of further purchases of canned foods 
because they believed, or said, there were plenty of 
goods on hand and that the canners would pack aplenty 
more, are now beginning to hedge and to quietly cover 
their wants. The bad season has gotten under their 
skins, and as it has all other men, and the market today 
is in very much better humor than it has been for many 
months, and buying is better. And it will continue to 


improve because it is now beginning to be quite clearly 
seen that between the reduced acreage, the unfavorable 
growing season, and the enforced idleness of many can- 
ners due to financial troubles, the chances of anything 
like a normal pack are very slim, if not entirely im- 
possible. This has particular reference to the staple 
vegetable crops, but it also applies to many fruits. 

The entire northwestern coast has been subjected 
to terrific storms just this week, and all the coast has 
experienced unusually cool if not cold weather. In 
other words, the same unfavorable weather conditions 
noted on vegetables are applying to fruits in the great 
fruit regions. And this cannot be passed over with a 
wave of the hand, because the season is now so late that 
recovery of losses is out of the question. Fruit trees 
and bushes do not bloom a second time, even to save the 
canned foods market for the buyers. 


HE MARKET-The salient feature of the week 
I is, therefore, the very wide and general realiza- 

tion of the present condition and prospects, and a 
consequent resumption of buying on a more nearly nor- 
mal basis. 

The buyers have gone out to Missouri points where 
tomatoes have been consistently quoted at low prices, 
and about swept the board clean of all holdings. Be- 
fore that they had visited Indiana and about cleaned 
it up. Now Virginia is feeling the call upon it, and the 
Tri-States never were heavy in tomatoes since last 
year. Carload orders for spot tomatoes have been 
fairly plentiful in this region recently, and from that 
on up to several cars. These buyers realize that good 
standard 2s at 80, in the hand, are better than the same 
quality as futures at the same price. Extra standards 
of the same size have sold as high as 95 cents, and in 
special instances higher. Quite a number of canners 
consider their goods worth more than either of these 
figures, and so there has come strength into the tomato 
market. And there ought to be. They are worth more 
money, and it needs only a demand for it to bring it. 
With the lateness of the season naw promised, the 
canned tomato market may be cleaned up to the danger 
point before new tomatoes can be canned. It will not 
surprise us to see advances of from 5c to 10c this 
month all along the line. 

And future buying of tomatoes has set in with 
some earnestness. Future prices on tomatoes, in the 
No. 3 size, have always been too low, and that is rela- 
tively true of the other sizes also. The prices are too 
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rear cost to warrant any tomato canner taking chances. 
1s at 50c, 2s at 80c, 3s at $1.20, and 10s at $3.75 ought 
not to tempt any canner. That is not good business 
to have on your books, especially in a season like the 
present. Better make your future prices, 1s 55c, 2s 90c, 
$s $1.30, and 10s $4. They are worth it and they may 
cost you more than this before the goods are ready 
for delivery. 

Peas—The canners are having a whole lot of 
trouble with their pea crops. Much of it has yet to be 
planted, and the fields are too wet to get into. And 
all we have heard of have cut their acreages at least 
25 per cent, and the weather is taking care of a 
further cut. 

Over on the ’Shore they have begun canning and 
the crop and quality are both good. The cool weather 
is holding the peas in good condition. This week has 
given them some of the first favorable weather, and 
the first heat, but even then not too much of it. The 
sun does not seem able to shine a day through. It 
starts out well but soon clouds up and gets cool. But 
it has been more seasonable this week than at any time 
this year. 


Sales of peas are mainly in small lots and not as 
numerous as they could easily be. The market seems 
to be afraid of canned peas. And it is not much won- 
der because of the way canners price them. Again 
they have sold extra standard 2s at $1.05, while stand- 
ard 4s have sold at $1, and extra standard 4s at $1.10. 
Extra standard 3s in No. 10 cans have sold at $6.75, 
all of these as futures and at the factories. 

Prices on spot peas have advanced in this market, 
as you will note by reference to our market pages. 
No. 1 sieves are quoted at $1.50 in this city, but as 
low as $1.30 in the country; No. 2 seives are quoted at 
$1.30 in the city and at $1.15 in the country; No. 3 at 
$1.15 in the city and at $1.10 in the country; No. 4 at 
$0c in the city and at 85c in the country. No. 10s are 
quoted at $5.75 for No. 3 sieve peas. 


Corn—Corn has not rallied as have peas and toma- 
toes, but its day is coming. The chains are said to be 
slathering out canned corn, and this cannot go on long 
without having an effect upon supplies. Moreover the 
cold rainy weather is playing “hob” with corn planting, 
requiring an immense amount of replanting, and the 
uneven germination of other fields. They have cut the 
acreage as you will note in our reports, and if we 
understand the canners rightly, and we believe we do, 
they intend to pack quality this season, at all costs. 
So the corn situation is not as bad as it may seem. 
Lots of corn canners who have emptied their ware- 
houses consider the situation very strong in canned 


corn. There are no changes to record in prices this 
week. 


Fruits—The damage to fruit crops throughout the 
country, including the Pacific coast, has forced atten- 
tion to this item; and upon due thought the buyers are 
realizing that real bargains in fruits can now be gotten, 
and they are taking them. It is about the last call tor 
canners to realize that their spot goods are worth more 
than now quoted. The demand is improving and 
prices with it. These prices are not quotable but many 
holders are asking higher prices than quoted generally 
before parting with the goods. 

There has been a quite good market demand, for 
hoth spots and futures, in all other lines of canned 
foods, and as we have intimated there is a decidedly 
better feeling on all sides. The situation is clearing 
up better and sooner than many predicted, and it looks 
as if it would go on to better things. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Buyers More Active—Canners Show More Firmness. 
No More “Distress” Lots—Tomatoes Are 
Stronger — Corn Continues Weak. 

Peas Drag—Spinach Unsettled. 

New York, June 9, 1927. 


UYERS MORE ACTIVE—While no general speed- 

B ing-up in spot trading is discernible in the New 
York market, there have been a few spurts here 

and there, and the market, on the whole, is showing 
more activity than has been the case during recent 
weeks. It is evident now that the canned vegetable 
packs this year will be rather backward, and it is like- 
wise obvious that output will be substantially curtailed 
on a number of lines. This relatively strong outlook, 
combined with the weakness which has ruled on spot 
lines, has furnished buyers some incentive to operate 
along somewhat broader lines, and jobbers have been 
taking in spot canned foods in somewhat larger vol- 
ume. While a few advances in prices have been made, 


declines in other items have just about balanced the 
slate. 


Better Times Ahead—Buyers who have come into 
the market with firm business during the past week 
declare that there has been a perceptible firming up 
in the views of the packers as to prices. The situation 
in this respect is illustrated by the great dearth of so- 
called “distressed lots,” which have been so prominent 
a feature of the market practically since the turn of 
the year. Some reports have it that the chains and 
other large buyers have skimmed the market of these 
goods, but it is believed in other quarters that the pack- 
ers, realizing that the market was drifting in their 
direction, had withdrawn much of the low priced stock 
from the market in an effort to make a better showing 
on their sales. 

Southern Tomatoes—Some of the “bears” on 
canned tomatoes are beginning to believe that they 
have over-stayed the market. Prices are showing a 
stronger tandency, with some packers unwilling to let 
go at current going prices. The present range of prices 
is as follows: 1st, 50 to 5214 cents; 2s, 80 to 8214 cents; 
38, $1.35 to $1.40; 10s, $4.00, all per dozen, f. o. b.- can- 
nery. A little business in futures has been put through, 
and buyers are displaying more interest in offerings, 
although the market as yet is still slow. Prices quoted 
on packed to order standards are as follows: 50 to 55 
cents for 1s, 80 to 85 cents for 2s, $1.25 to $1.30 for 3s, 
and all the way from $3.90 to $4.50 for 10s, depending 
on brand and seller. 

Western Tomatoes—Beyond a slight firming up in 
the position of the market for mid-western spots, the 
market has shown no change. For prompt shipment 
canners are generally asking 95 cents for 2s and $1.40 
for 3s, with 1s and 10s practically cleaned out of first 
hands. Mid-western buyers are reported picking up 
10s in Eastern market centers owing to the compara- 


. tively low prices quoted by Eastern canners. Cali- 


fornia packers are withholding future tomato prices, 
pending more definite data regarding the pack outlook. 
and a more complete clearance of old pack stocks, which 
are understood to be still quite liberal. 

Corn Still Weak—Although chain store buyers are 
understood to have taken hold of the market for stand- 
ard corn in a rather large way at 75 cents per dozen, 
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the market has not as yet shown any improvement, 
and offerings are still being made at that figure. 
Although packers are quoting futures at 7714 to 80 
cents a dozen, business is likewise dull on this line. 
Many of the larger packers are not offering at these 
prices, preferring to hold off the market until the situa- 
tion improves. 

Peas—Reports from Wisconsin indicate that the 
market has shown an advance of about 5 cents per 
dozen, with canners looking for a still higher market. 
The situation in the East, however, is just the opposite, 
the market being inclined to weakness. Futures are 
still neglected, buyers apparently having booked as 
much packed to order stock as they care to have on 
their books at this time. 

California Fruits—A better feeling exists in this 
branch of the market, and there has been a revival in 
buying interest on coast shipment stocks. The delay 
of the California packers in naming future prices is 
causing buyers some uneasiness, and this is intensified 
by private reports filtering through from the Coast in- 
dicating that prices on some varieties this year may be 
higher than those on old pack. The low prices quoted 
on spot stocks by California canners are proving more 
attractive to buyers and this, with the lower rail freight 
rates on shipments East, has speeded up business some- 
what. The California fruit canners, as a group, are 
probably better organized than most of the other 
canned foods packers, and buyers are inclined to con- 
cede that the fruit packers will go through with their 
plans for a short pack this year in an effort to put 
their branch of the industry back on a firm footing. 
No. 10 fruits are still a little weak in Coast markets, 
but 214s and 2s are firming up on practically all grades 
and varieties, although no general advance has as yet 
materialized. Oregon and Washington canners, with 
their 1926 packs well cleaned up, are following the lead 
of the California packers in delaying the naming of 
prices on 1927 packs. 

Salmon Steady—A firm market for salmon is re- 
ported from the Coast, with reds ranging $2.60 to $2.65 
per dozen, pinks held at $1.35, and chums at $1.30 per 
dozen, all f. o. b. Seattle. Demand for shipment East 
has slackened somewhat, unfavorable weather condi- 
tions having held down demand. 

Bullish on Sardines—Maine canners are rather 
bullish on the sardine outlook, calling attention to the 
light run of fish thus far in the season, short carry- 
over stocks in first hands, recurrence of the unfavorable 
conditions which shot the market up to $5.00 per case 
for keyless oils four years ago, and other disturbing 
influences which affect the peace of mind of the jobber 
and adds to his gray hairs. The price movement in the 
sardine market during the past season has been so con- 
trarywise, however, that the buyer, when confronted 
with the imposing array of market “dope” which seems 
to shout out “buy! buy! buy” merely yawns and re- 
marks, “Yeh, what about it?” As the reader may have 
gathered from the foregoing, the market is quiet, 
although firm. 


Shrimp Nominal—As a result of the disastrous 
packing season, due to flood conditions in the South, 
the market for shrimp is little better than nominal. 
As previously reported, packers advanced their prices 
5 cents to $1.55 per dozen, but some are asking more 
than this figure for the limited quantities they have 
on hand. Buyers in the meantime are on a still hunt 
for whatever resale lots they may be able to turn up 
at attractive prices. The market outlook is quite firm. 
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Spinach Unsettled—As a result of some price cut- 
ting on spring pack Southern spinach, the market is 
in a rather unsettled position, with buyers inclined to 
kold off until conditions right themselves. Some of 
the canners appear determined to get the business at 
the expense of prices, and the buyers, realizing that one 
of their most popular pastimes is on, are willing to help 
along the game by holding off. Just why the Eastern 
canners shou. go on a rampage just now is herd to see, 
as the California market is strong and everything 
points to an unusually good demand for Eastern packs 
during the course of the season just getting under way. 

New York Notes—Members of the trade were 
greatly interested in the recent offer of “Jimmy” Dole, 
the Hawaiian pineapple packer, who has hung up prizes 
totaling $35,000 for a plane flight from the Pacific 
Coast to Hawaii. 

I. G. Preston, former vice-president and general sales 
manager of Penick & Ford Sales Company and a direc- 
tor of Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans molasses pack- 
ers and marketers, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of the marketing and merchandising of the 
Snider Packing Corporation. The Snider Packing Cor- 
poration is the merged business of the New York Can- 
ners, Inc., and the T. A. Snider Preserving Company, 
control of which was recently acquired by a New York 
banking group. 

Dudley & Weisl are now handling the account of 
the Richmond-Chase Company in New York, as well 
as in Boston and Philadelphia. 

T. S. Sherman, of the Hartford Canning Company 
of New Hartford, N. Y., was a recent Hudson Street 
visitor, stopping with Harmington, Timms & Co., his 
brokers. 

Le Roy Smith, auditor of the New York Canners, 


_e died a short time ago at his home at Rochester, 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


A Changed Market—-Canned Tomatoes Higher—Wis- 
consin Canneries Sell Alaska Canned Peas at 90 
Cents—Large Reduction in Acreage of Corn 

Chicago, June 9, 1927. 


CHANGED MARKET—Investigation shows a 

decided change in market conditions and an ac- 

tivity in buying which has not been equaled for 
a long time previously. There has been a continuing 
drought of business or buying in canned foods for at 
least six months, and every one has been hoping that 
it would break, and the break has come. 

There was more heavy buying in canned vegetables 
during the past week than I have heard about for a 
long time, and brokers, canners, and dealers are ex- 
panding their chests and writing, wiring, and tele- 
phoning closing orders. 

The big buyers and canned foods operators in Chi- 
cago seem to have come to the conclusion that the very 
low stage of prices prevailing, and the unpromising 
crop and planting prospects fully justify the carrying 
of larger stocks. 

The buying is largely of canned, vegetables of the 
big three staples, and almost wholly confined to spot 
goods. The prices have not yet advanced importantly 


but they have advanced some and are going to go 
higher. 
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Canned corn is five or ten cents higher, canned 
peas are ten or fifteen cents higher per dozen, and 
canned tomatoes are ten or fifteen cents per dozen 


_ higher than ten days ago. 


The buying is no longer a “hand to mouth” propo- 
sition, but the brokers and sellers are quite cocky and 
are not inclined to pay much attention to less than car- 
load orders, and most of them are talking in terms of 
five and ten thousand case lots. 

The market has not yet arrived at that state of 
speculative confidence where contracts for futures of 
the 1927 pack are being freely made, but the buyers 
seem to want to help the canners clean up the surplus 


of the 1926 pack, and then sell the goods for delivery 
in the fall. 


I am not greatly given to the exaggeration of mar- 
ket conditions, but it seems to me that the market is 
row at the point where there is going to be a return to 
strong confidence in the future and unusual activity. 


Red Cherries—The supply of red sour pitted cher- 
ries for pies in number ten cans is practically exhausted 
and futures are in good demand. A few tens were sold 
earlier by Michigan canners at nine and a half and ten 
dollars cannery for the 1927 pack, but only a few as 
the crop estimates changed with the cold weather and 


canners withdrew from the future market and declined 
to sell. 


Prices opened in Michigan this week, however, at 
ten dollars for standard weight tens 72 ounces to cut 
out, and eleven dollars for heavy weight tens, 80 ounces 
to cut out, and I understand that New York State can- 
ners have advanced their prices to those figures. 

Canned Tomatoes—The Missouri and Arkansas 
twos standard tomatoes that have been in warehouse, 
Chicago, for several months, have about been sold out. 
I understand that there are still a few small lots of the 
1925 pack here which can be bought at 80 cents ware- 
house, but no more are to be had at 75 cents. 


Indiana is asking 8714 to 90 cents for twos toma- 
toes, f. o. b. cannery, for the pack of 1927, and the 
wholesalers are offering to sign contracts at 85 cents, 
but none at that price are being presented to them for 
their signatures. I learn that Arkansas and Missouri 
are asking 8714 cents for standard twos of the 1927 
packing, but have been accepting 85 f. o. b. canneries. 


Canned Peas—I have been informed of sales of 
standard and a few extra standard fours Alaska peas, 
and fives sweet peas, at 90 cents per dozen the past 
week, f. o. b. Wisconsin canneries, but it is said that the 
cheaper grades of good peas are much harder to find 
than heretofore in first hands. The fancy and high 
grades are not being pressed on the market, but can- 
ners seem to be holding them off the market for better 
prices expected as soon as the market stabilizes. 


Canned Corn—Good western canned spot corn of 
standard quality has been sold of late as low as 75 cents 
per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, but I am now told that sales 


have been made freely at 80 cents and some as high as 
85 cents, f. o. b. cannery. 


The planting conditions as to canned corn are very 


late and there will, for various reasons, be a large re- 


duction in the acreage of the 1927 crop of sweet corn 
for canning purposes. 


There have been very few visiting canners in Chi- 
cago the past week. They are all busy at home trying 
to find enough dry ground to plant corn in. 
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THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘The Canning Trade.”’ 


Heaviest Sales of Tomatoes of the Season—Better De- 
mand Shown—Market Firm—No Futures 
Selling—Ample Supply of Tomato 
Plants—Season Late. 

Springfield, Mo., June 9, 1927. 

POT SALES—The total sales of spot tomatoes by 

the canners in the Ozarks during the week closing 

were by far the largest in number of cars of any 
week since the close of packing season last year. It is 
reasonable to presume that this demand for spot toma- 
toes will continue active throughout the present month. 
At the close of each business day some canner in our 
district will report that he has sold his last car. We be- 
lieve the last car of spot tomatoes in No. 1 tall 15-oz. 
cans obtainable in our district was sold during the pres- 
ent week. So far as we find it possible to ascertain, we 
think there is only one large car of spot No. 10 stand- 
ard tomatoes in canners’ hands, unsold, in the district, 
and the canner won’t consider selling this car of toma- 
toes for less than $4.25 per dozen, f. o b. shipping point. 
The marked improvement in the demand for spot toma- 
toes in No. 214 and No. 3 cans has resulted in a clean- 
up on these sizes by a number of canners, until today 
there are only a very few cars of these sizes left in can- 
ners’ hands unsold in the Ozark district. 

Market Prices Spot Tomatoes—The market closed 
very firm on 1s, 2s, 244s and 3s Standards, 50c., 80c, 
$1.10, $1.25 per dozen, f. 0. b. factory points. For toma- 
toes of good standard quality, in cans in first-class mer- 
chantable condition, these prices cannot be shaded. 
Some canners believe that with continued active de- 
mand that it will be possible before the close of the 
present month to sell spot 2s, standards, at 85c, f. o. b. 
shipping point. One canner who is holding practically ° 
all the No. 1 standard 10-0z. tomatoes unsold by can- 
ners in Missouri figures that the market price on this 
size will go to 55c dozen f. o. b. factory point before the 
end of June. Many buyers for jobbing grocery houses 
have cultivated the “bid habit” to such an extent that 
no matter how low a price is quoted on spot tomatoes, 
or how badly the jobber needs to buy, these buyers will 
not be satisfied to make a purchase without submitting 
a bid, and very frequently same is absolutely ridiculous. 

Future Tomatoes—We do not know of any sales 
of futures made during this week. The fact of the 
business is that canners are not interested in selling 
futures at this time. The longer experienced canners 
say to us that they will not be interested in selling any 
future tomatoes until the tomato acreage has been set 
in the fields, and that will be not earlier than towards 
the end of June. Canners say the hazards are too great 
to consider booking orders right at this time, with the 
great uncertainty as to acreage. 


Tomato Plants—We are advised that in most all 
parts of the Ozark district there is now an ample sup- 
ply of tomato plants large enough for setting in the 
fields. Notwithstanding this fact, the actual work of 
setting tomato plants in the fields is being delayed 
somewhat, for due to continued rainy weather, they 
don’t have their ground properly prepared for setting 
plants in the fields. The actual tomato acreage for this 
season’s pack throughout the Ozark district is still un- 
certain, but our estimate would be from 50 to 60 per 
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cent acreage for this year’s pack as compared with the 
acreage actually set in the fields for packing season of 
1926. 

Crop Season—Tomato canners throughout the 
Ozarks who have been packing tomatoes for a goodly 
number of years all say that they have never expe- 
rienced such an unsatisfactory spring season as that 
which has prevailed this year. We continue to have 
too much rainfall, and the weather is also too cool for 
the season of the year. What is needed now is higher 
temperature and plenty of sunshine. 


Packing Season—The tomato packing season in the 
Ozarks this year will start much later than usual, and 
this pack is expected to be very limited, indeed, on the 
short runs that will be made during the last half of Au- 
gust. We doubt very much if there will be any new 
pack tomatoes ready for shipment from the Ozarks ear- 
lier than September Ist, and most canners will not be 
able to ship their first cars until somewhat later. With 
the big reduction in the tomato acreage, and the pack- 
ing season cut short at least two weeks, these facts of 
themselves should indicate a light pack from the to- 
mato acreage set in the fields, and unless we miss our 
guess it is reasonable to expect some good stiff prices 
to rule on 1927 pack of tomatoes. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Cold Weather Telling on the Crops—Care Needed in 
Labeling Export Goods—Better Foreign De- 
mand—Opening Prices Promise to Be 
Higher Than Last Year. 

Spinach Firm. 

San Francisco, June 9, 1927. 

OLD TELLING—Cool weather continues to pre- 
¢ vail in California and crops which depend on fair- 

ly high temperatures to mature properly are com- 
mencing to show the effects of the long-continued cold 
spell. Ona few occasions this spring the thermometer 
has suddenly shot skyward, but only for a few days, 
with low temperatures the rule. May precipitation was 
below normal, but the average for the season now ap- 
proaching a close is well ahead of normal in most places. 
San Francisco has had about three inches more than 
usual, but San Jose and Sacramento, both leading fruit 
growing centers, have had less than normal. There is 
much snow in the high Sierra, where the snowfall last 
winter was the heaviest in many years. Cool weather 
is holding down the output of asparagus and fruits 
generally are coming on the market much later than 
usual. The canning of apricots will commence this 
month in the valley districts, but will not be under way 
_in the San Francisco Bay district until August. 

Export Label Requirements—Packers of Cali- 
fornia canned products intended for shipment to the 
United Kingdom are being urged to pay careful atten- 
tion to labeling requirements, as several shipments 
have been held up of late as not complying with official 
regulations. Goods packed under jobbers’ labels must 
indicate the country of origin, and one shipment was re- 
cently declared mislabeled because the words “Product 
of California” were in type but one-sixteenth of an inch 
in height. The Canners League of California has ascer- 
tained that the type must be at least one-eighth of an 
inch high. 
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An increased export business on California fruits 
has been noted of late by some of the larger interests, 
buyers abroad having apparently come to the conclu- 
sion that the present is a most opportune time for an- 
ticipating requirements. Many items are being sold 
below packing costs, and it is realized that this situa- 
tion cannot long prevail. Crop conditions are now set- 
tled, and while the output of some varieties will be defi- 
nitely below that of last year, there will be no real scar- 
city. In a few varieties the outlook is for as large a 
crop as a year ago. Opening prices on most lines 
promise to be definitely higher than the spot prices now 
prevailing. Some of the smaller plants are planning 
to curtail their packs, since but little advance business 
of a definite character has been booked so far. 

Spinach—Spinach is one of the firmest items in 
list of California canned products, and many packers 
have already disposed of their entire output. There is 
no doubt but that more spinach could have been sold 
without difficulty had it been possible to pack it in 
larger quantities. About the lowest prices quoted are: 
No. 1, $1; No. 2, $1.15; No. 214, $1.35, and No. 10, $4.50, 
with most unsold lots held at higher figures. 

Tomatees—While canned tomatoes are in a fine 
shape statistically, there does not seem to be much 
trading going on. The revised prices of the California 
Packing Corporation are: Solid Pack, No. 1, $1; No. 2, 
$1.20; No. 214, $1.60; and No. 10, $4.90; Standards, No. 
1, 7714¢; No. 2, 92'oc; No. 214, $1.10, and No. 10, $3.65. 
Opening prices on the 1927 pack have not been named. 

Utah Pea Prices—Opening prices on new pack 
Utah peas were named by the California Packing Cor- 
poration late in May, as follows: 


11-0z. 1s 2s 10s 
Early Garden............ $1.0214 $1.20 
1.25 1.55 
|| 1.20 1.45 1.70 $8.00 
1.05 1.25 1.50 7.00 
1.00 1.15 1.35 6.50 
Standard Sifted........ .75 85 1.05 5.50 
1.00 5.00 


These prices are below last year’s opening, but are 
higher than spot stocks have been selling for. 

Salmon—Alaska red salmon is getting quite scarce 
and is firmly held. Stocks of pink fish are still fairly 
plentiful in Seattle, but the surplus has been whittled 
down until supplies are no more than adequate to care 
for the normal demand until the new pack becomes 
available. The fleets of San Francisco packing concerns 
are now in Alaskan waters, but it will be some time yet 
before the output for the season can be estimated with 
any degree of accuracy. 

Coast Notes—The Mor-Pak Preserving 

* Fresno, and the California Kadota Fig Products Cor- 

poration, of Stockton, Cal., have been consolidated, and 
the business will be conducted under the name of th2 
Mor-Pak Preserving Corporation. The concern own; 
two fig preserving and canning plants and is consider- 
ing building a third one in the southern part of the 
State, where the growing of figs is reaching a commer- 
cial scale. It is estimated that about 300 tons of figs 
will be handled in the two plants this year. The market 
for canned and preserved figs is growing steadily as the 
fine quality of this fruit becomes better known, with 
Kadotas becoming especially popular, owing to their 
comparative freedom from seeds. 

F. A. Davis, for many years connected with the 
California Packing Corporation and the old California 
Fruit Canners Association, is now handling the lines of 
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the Curtice Corporation in the San Francisco field, 
these including canned tuna fish, olives and peppers. 

W. R. Pitt, one of the best known canned foods 
salesmen in Northern California, passed away recently 
at Hanford, Cal., following an automobile accident. For 
years he was with the San Francisco firm of J. H. New- 
bauer & Co., wholesale grocers, but for the past twelve 
years had been with the San Joaquin Grocery Co., of 
Fresno, Cal. 

The Chehalis Packing Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Chehalis, Wash., with a capital stock of $10,- 
000, by J. T. Coleman, R. J. Callahan and H. H. At- 
tridge. A cannery will be operated. 


NORTHWESTERN MARKET 


By ‘‘Northwestern’’ 
Special Correspondent ‘*The Canning Trade.”’ 


Sever Storm May Have Caused Heavy Damage—At 
Work on Berries—Tentative Prices Named 
and Some Prices Firm. 
Portland, Ore., June 8th, 1927. 


~\ TORM DAMAGE—June 7th witnessed the worst 
S electral rain and wind storm this section has 
seen in 20 years. As this wire leaves it is re- 
ported the storm is continuing through the Willa- 
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mette Valley. In addition to the usual storm damage 


this visitation will have a tendency to further curtail 
the Strawberry tonage. 


At this time it is impossible to accurately estimate 
damage done all crops. The Cherry situation seems to 


look better as the crop is not particularly damaged 
by the wind storm. 


Canners started last week on Gooseberries and 
this week on Strawberries and the barrelers of frozen 
berries are packing Oregon and Marshall varieties at 
this time. These barrelers are asking 10 to 1014c 
for frozen Strawberries and it is predicted if present 
weather continues a further advance will follow. 


Most of the Northwest canners have contented 


- themselves with naming opening prices only and main- 


ly on berries. In the last few days some few canners 
have issued formal opening prices. All prices are 
about on the same level and are as follows: No. 2 Fancy 
Strawberries $2.65, Blackberries $1.90, Red Rasp- 
berries $2.55 to $2.65, Gooseberries $1.75, Loganberries 
$2.10. No. 10 Water Strawberries are quoted at $9, 
Raspberries $8.50, Loganberries $5.75, Blackberries 
$5.50, Apples $4, and Gooseberries $4.50. 


The canners show no particular anxiety for new 
business as spots are cleaning up rapidly and well. 


What Canned Food Distributors are Doing 


Wholesalers and Retailers Rebel Against Practice of Manufacturers in Giving Chains 
and Other Large Buyers “Inside Prices’’—Attention to Problems of Retailers Proper 
Foundation for Building Structure of Jobbing Industry, Says Authority— 

Notes of Distributors’ Activities. 


BJECT TO SPECIAL PRICES—Wholesale and retail gro- 
O cers for the past five or six years have complained vocifer- 

ously against the alleged tactics of many manufacturers 
of food products (including some of the larger canners), who 
have been accused of selling their products to the chain stores 
at prices enabling the chains to retail them at a lower figure 
than the wholesale grocers themselves could buy in carload 
quantities. This complaint has been a constant one, but pecu- 
liarly enough, it has never been dragged into the open. 

Discussion of the alleged unfair treatment of the wholesale 
and retail grocery trade in this respect has formed much of the 
talk at food conventions during these years, but in “lobby ses- 
sions” only. For fear that the many mysterious workings of 
the anti-trust acts may descend upon their heads, the various 
jobbers’ organizations have been unwilling to bring the sub- 
ject formally before their conventions. 

The staid and conservative National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, however, has at last given the subject considerable 
publicity within the trade. In a bulletin to members, M. L. 
Toulme, secretary, says: “One of the greatest influences for 
disheartening the independent retail and wholesale distributing 
trade is the secret ‘inside’ price or rebate to chain stores or 
other favored buyers. It has long been criticized and whispered 
about and it seems time to give this practice a thorough-going 
airing and exposure to sunlight. This vice is not a new one. 
A generation ago railroads and certain large monopolistic com- 
bines were wont to indulge in this game to the great injury 
and detriment of smaller and less powerful rivals. Public 
opinion and Congress took a hand and it was made a crime 
to give a preferential rate or secret discount or rebate on freight 
rates by a carrier to a shipper. The wholesale grocery industry 
is not a public utility, but the Clayton Act does condemn dis- 
criminatory prices in private business where the result is to 
lessen competition or create a monopoly. Moseover, it is in- 
herently unfair and un-American. No one denies a manufac- 
turer or merchant his absolute right to make any distinction in 
price which his fancy might dictate unless he is thereby restrain- 
ing trade or fostering monopoly, but it seems to us that a secret 


preferential price rebate or allowance (no matter how camou- 
flaged) to a preferred buyer, whether a chain store or any other 
type, is doubly abhorrent to our American traditions of fair- 
dealing and equality. When there are secret or so-called ‘inside 
prices’ to chains or others, tear aside the veil of secrecy. Bring 
them out into the open so that the independent retail grocer 
or jobber may know what he is up against, and whether he has 
any cause in such a one-sided game. We know of instances 
where chain stores have sold certain articles of merchandise for 
resale to the public at lower prices than the wholesale grocer 
could buy them in carload lots. What chance has an independent 
wholesaler or retailer to compete under those conditions? The 
favorite weapons in use a generation ago to stifle competition 
and build monopoly are being resharpened again. The American 


public, once it knows the facts, will again declare its unmis- 
takable condemnation.” 


While nothing definite has been forthcoming from any of 
the interested distributors’ associations, it is being increasingly 
evident that the present trend of conditions in the grovery in- 
dustry will take the matter of chain store practices before Con- 
gress in the near future. 

Many distributors, with a good idea as to just who amon 
the manufacturers or canners have been giving the chains “an 
edge” on prices, have dropped the offending brands from their 
stocks, not so much in retaliation as because they realized that 
they were handicapping themselves and their retatil customers 
by endeavoring to buck against “a cold deck.” Private brands 
have replaced the manufacturers’ brands quite satisfactorily 
in many instances of this kind. 

Manufacturers indulging in the practices complained of are 
building considerable ill-will against themselves which is quite 
apt to react against them later on should a change in conditions 
come. Action of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 


in bringing the entire matter into the light follows a campaign 
which the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association has been 
waging against similar evils. 

The trade is watching with interest to see whether there 
will be any reaction to the National’s bulletin when that organ- 
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ization and the National Association of Retail Grocers meet in 
annual convention at Omaha next week—interested not only to 
see if anthing will ge done but more especially in how it will 
be done. Under present conditions, it is an exceedingly ticklish 
proposition for any trade association to take up, but it may be 
that the guiding geniuses of the legal forces of the National— 
admittedly among the most competent legal talent in the coun- 
try on trade problems—can devise some method of giving further 
light and airing to the subject of Secretary Toulme’s bulletin. 


The Retail Grocer’s Problem—One of the most interesting 
and constructive analyses of the problems facing independent 
retail grocers which has yet been made has just Bom compiled 
by J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, in a bulletin to jobbers regarding the retail 
grocer, whom he terms “The Foundation” of the jobber’s busi- 
ness. Mr. McLaurin has devoted considerable time to studying 
the problem of the retailer during the past few years, and his 
conclusions, therefore, are unusually interesting. In balancing 
- up the status of the independent retailer, he has outlined the 


THINGS THAT HINDER 


1. The jobbers special discounts to chain stores. 

2. Manufacturers special discounts to chain stores. 

3. Handling so largely nationally advertised prod- 
ucts which are “featured” by the chain stores and 
bought by them from manufacturers at rebate prices, 
advertised allowances,” etc. 

4. “Specialty salesmen’”—with their high-pressure 
sales methods. 

5. “Free deals”—which in nine out of ten sales 
mean overstocking—also frequently unsalable merchan- 
dise, which does not happen to the chain stores. 

6. Too much time devoted to buying—too little to 
selling and attention to important details of their 
business. 

7. Too little interest by the jobbers’ salesmen in 
everything concerning their customers except writing 
an order. 

8. Poorly displayed merchandise — uninviting in- 
terior of store—dirty windows—poor accounting sys- 
tems—loose credits—ignorance of cost of their mer- 
chandise. 


THINGS THAT HELP 


1. Winning the complete confidence of the retailer. 

2. Friendly spirit and concerted cooperation among 
all jobbers on a market. 

3. Heads of jobbing houses visiting their retail cus- 
tomers (Many wide-awake executives are already doing 
this). 

4. At stated periods entertaining the retail grocers 
at a luncheon or dinner. This affords untold opportu- 
nities for the jobber. Should be an affair in which all 
the jobbers on a market participate. 

5. Each local market (where large enough to war- 
rant it) employing a visitor, to call on all retail grocers 
and discuss with them all of these “things that help.” 

6. Using price tags—using odd cent prices. 

7. Clean the windows. Paint up. Create modern 
interiors—at little cost. 

8. Jobbers’ sales managers should wake up—and 
then wake their salesmen up. 


In the proper erection of a building the first thought is 
given to the foundation, Mr. McLaurin points out. The foun- 
dation for a sound wholesale grocery business, he declares, is 
the independent retail grocer. Continuing, he says; “If there 
be a wholesale grocer who finds that his business is resting upon 
any foundation other than this, his house is built upon the 
sands. We do not doubt that the wholesale grocer, in his 
thoughtful moments, recognizes the independent retail grocer 
as the great fundamental of his business, but are we building 
our business on that rock. In our opinion the greatest need 
of the grocery trade generally is that a mighty wave of in- 
terest in the independent retail grocer by the wholesale grocer 
shall sweep across the country; and when we have recon- 
structed our business upon that sole foundation which will make 
our survival possible, the independent retail grocer will be 
equally benefited. From all directions come the evidences 
that such a movement in on. In many markets today whole- 
sale grocers are uniting in giving special study to plans by 
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which to effect close co-operation with the independent retail 
grocer. Devoting nine-tenths of your thought to the chain 
store and the other one-tenth to the independent retail grocer 
will never solve any problem in your business. Suppose you 
forget the chair store :for awhile and devote ten-tenths of your 
thought to the foundation of your own business—the indepen- 
dent retail grocer, and thus find a new interest in your work, 
the revival of your hopes and that glow of satisfaction which 
comes to every man in the feeling that he is making progress 
rather than merely marking time. Let us remember that the 
independent retail grocer’s only potential friend between the 
chain store and the chain store’s guardian, the food manu- 
facturer, is the wholelsale grocer—and when you fail he dies and 
when. he dies your foundation crumbles.” 


Trade Jottings—The David Pender Grocery Company re- 
ports May sales of $1,028,948, against $923,808 in May last 
year, an increase of 11.3 per cent. Sales for the first five 
months of 1927 have amounted to $4,952,453, as compared with 
$4,164,603 in the corresponding period in 1926, a gain of 18.1 
per cent. 

Piggly Wiggly Pacific Company plans to establish a num- 
ber of its chain stores in Hawaii during the next several months. 
The chain now operates 65 stores, but plans to have about 110 
in operation a year from now. 

The Atlantic Coast Division of the National Stores Com- 
pany has been taken over by the Mutual Grocery Company of 
Newark, the latter being controlled by the Wilkinson, Gaddis 
and Company. 

The Almar Stores Company, a chain organization operat- 
ing over 200 stores, with headquarters in Philadelphia, plans to 
greatly increase its chain within the next twelve months. 
William I. Greenfield has been elected president of the com- 
pany, Albert S. Marks, former head, being elected chairman of 
the board. Ernest T. Trigg and William H. Eden, both well- 
known in grocery trade circles, have been made directors. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF CANNED TOMA- 
TOES AND TOMATO PASTE 


HE following figures, furnished by the Statis- 

tical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 

mestic Commerce, show imports into the United 
States of canned tomatoes and tomato paste during the 
month of April, 1927; also total imports for January to 
April, inclusive, 1927: 


April, 1927. Total Imports. From Italy. 


Canned tomatoes, pounds......... 4,492,582 4,492,482 

Tomato paste, pounds............... 1,299,465 1,299,465 
$143,135 $143,135 
January to April, inclusive, 1927. 

Canned tomatoes, pounda........ 14,715,481 14,642,542 
$849,219 $843,547 

Tomato paste, pounds.............. 3,523,897 3,514,226 


Are You Losing Money 
By Using Field Crates ? 


We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 


back to crates. 


Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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Packing 


This is the task for 1927---No canner can avoid it--- 
It is hard, butit is not impossible---and it is not the sort 


of thing that can be done by guess work. 


To insure 


uniform results you will need uniform procedure. 


In other words you must start right---if you expect to 


end right ! 


Some of the oldest 
and best firms are or- 
dering a copy of A 
Complete Course In 
Canning—to study 
this question from the 
foundation up. That 
will save time, trouble, 
worry—and help 
mightily towards the 


desired end. 


386 Pages 6x9 
Bound in Leatherette, Stamped in Gold 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 


Baltimore, Md. 
Price $10.00, postage prepaid 


Isn’t that the wise 
way to go about this? 
You have the time 
Read this au- 
thority—get all the 
points possible. There 


now. 


is nothing that can 
help you as much. 
You'll find it the best 
$10.00 you ever in- 


vested. 
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THE KOOK-MORE KOIL 


A unit that has set a new standard for the time in which 
tomato pulp should be cooked. Nothing short of the 
Kook-More can double your tank’s capacity, speed up 
your batches and preserve color and flavor. The Kook- 
More Koil will do the trick. 


Above can be furnished with Glass Lined or Cypress 
Wood Tanks, in complete Units. 

Indiana Kern Finishers 

Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers 

Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 

Steam Crosses 

Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Enameled Lined Pipe 

Enameled Pails & Pans 

Steel Stools 

Inspection 

Grading 


TABLES 
Sorting 


NKAMP 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 


? 


RESOURCEFULNESS 
Bobbie (broke) —Peggy, do you know the differ- 
ence between riding in a street car and a taxi? 
Peggy—I’m afraid I don’t. 
Bobbie—Then we may just as well take a street 
car. 


TAKING A STAND 
“There are two sides to every question,” pro- 
claimed the sage. 
“Yes,” said the fool, “and there are two sides to a 
sheet of flypaper, but it makes a difference to the fly 
which side he chooses.” 


CAN’T BLAME ’EM 
Batson—I understand some of your chickens have 
stopped laying? 
Belfry—Two of them have, anyway. 
“What’s the cause,” 
“An automobile.” 


BAD GUESS 
The visitor going ’round the penal establisnment 
came upon a celebrated convict making sacks. 
“Good afternoon,” said the visitor. “Sewing?” 
“No,” was the surely reply. “Reaping!” 


FORCE OF HABIT 
Mrs. Jones—See here, you sent me a bill for 
August, and we were away the whole month. 
Apologetic Butcher—Sorry, Mrs. Jones. Why 
didn’t you let me know? 


STEPPING UP 


Father—When I was your age, son, I was glad to 
get dry bread to eat. 


Bright Five-year-old—You’re much better off now 
that you are living with us aren’t you, daddy? 
—Exchange. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
“Are you sure,” asked the old woman, “that this cen- 
tury plant will bloom in a hundred years?” 
“Positive, ma’am,” answered the florist. “If it 
doesn’t'bring it right back.” 


—American Legion Weekly. 


IN PLACE 


Bull—Do you ever spank the baby on an empty 
stomach? 


Hatton—No, I usually turn her over. 


SOUND ADVISE 
Zink—That last was D flat. 


Bockmiller—Just what I though, but I didn’t like 
to say. 


“Is madness a ground for divorce?” 
“No, only for marriage.”—Jugend, Munich. 
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TO BUY 


———<the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 


Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Pearing Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 

BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BEET MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, Etc. 
See Cannery Supplies. 


BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, Etc. 

La Porte Mat and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 

BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 

Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 


BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Machine Works, Westminster, 
d 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, Etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Mehy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup 

CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work: See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Con- 

veyors. 

Checks, Employes’ Time. See Stencils. 

Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 

CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 

PLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, Frult. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. 
See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 

Clocks, Process Time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn 
Cooker Filers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, Etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

ag String Bean. See String Bean 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
U. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
e Seamin 
chines. See Closing 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 


Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Balti 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, Etc. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapoli 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Engines, Steam. See Boilers and 

Enameled-lined Kettles. See ee 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover . Co., San 
Ayars Machine Co., Ne J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 


American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboaras, &c. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 


Filling Machines, Bottles. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
The Langsenkamp Co:, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, Etc. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


@LASS-LINED TANKS. 
Sprague-Sells rp., 
"Governara, Steam. See Power Plant 
Gravity Carriers. See Carrs. & Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Cern fluskers. 
Green Pea anaes. See Cleaning and 
Grading Machinery. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 

Socket Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 

JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins 

e-Sells Corp., cago. 

Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Baltimore. 

KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

J. E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells, Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Columbus Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Prt. and Litho Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, 

Etc. 

National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Markers, Can. See Stampers & Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Mchy. 
MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, Btc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
ag Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A bins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
¥W. Hamachek Mach Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamacheck Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O 

PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach & Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, Etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machy. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. Sea Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
SALT Distributing Machine 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, Etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Brotherton-Kirk Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
SEED CULTURES, -Inoculation. 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Ma- 
chines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
EF. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfe. Co.. Brocton. N. Y. 

ers, Pea. ean an ng 
Machinery. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for 
Machines, Belt Drives, Etc.) 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. | 
Supply House and General Agents. See 
General Agents. 

SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners Mchy. 

STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 

Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 

STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, 

Brass Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, 
Burning Brands, Etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, METAL, 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
TELEGRAPH, quick ser- 

vice. 

Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
THERMOMETERS, Gauges, Etc. 

Phila. Thermometer Co., Phila., Pa. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE. 

Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baitimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. 

Regulators. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Salem, N. J. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
WASHERS, Frult, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem N. J. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Washing & Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 


Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, 


Wrappers, Paper. “See Corrugated Paper 
cts. 
See Labeling 


See Speed 


ucts. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Ce., Wyandette, Mich. 
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The use of these machines 
results in much economy 
of solder as well as materi- 
als, improving the appear- 
ance of the can. 


ay SMAN& CO 
mo. J 


Built to take any size can. 


SLAYSMAN& COMPANY 


; 801-811 East Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


TRADE 
<> 
Qa G FZ 
NS : 
N Z 
J 
“Slaysman” Automatic Double Can Wiper 
m 
| — 
\ 


qT HAS been brought to our attention that some purchasers 


of canned corn are of the opinion that the 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


does not manufacture the special “C” enamel cans for corn. 


To correct this impression, we offer the following statement 
of facts: 


“For the 1926 corn pack we made and 
shipped to our corn customers over 40,000,- 
000 Special “C” Enamel Cans. The Special 
“C” Enamel Cans as shipped in 1926 by us 
were the result of years of research and de- 
velopment work on our part. As to their 
efficiency, we do not hesitate to refer any- 
one interested to the packers who use them. 


We will gladly furnish a list of these pack- 
ers upon application.” 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 


*“‘Now from Coast to Coast’’ 


NEW YORK DETROIT £JERSEY CITY CANONSBURG 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE SYRACUSE CLEARING 


SEATTLE LOS ANGELES SAN JOSE 
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